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ABSTRACT 

Persons aged 16 to 75 In 1,803 Mississippi households 
were Interviewed over 6 months In 1990 to develop a profile of the 
literacy proficiencies of the adult population of the state. Results 
were reported in three areas of task types: prose literacy, document 
literacy, and quantitative literacy. Some of the findings were the 
following: (1) Mississippi has very few total nonreaders among its 
adult population; (2) older adults who have had less formal education 
had more severe problemc than others; (3) literacy problems extend 
across racial lines, educational experiences, and income levels, but 
there are very few non-English- speaking adults in the state; (4) 
prose literacy was generally better than document literacy, and 
quantitative literacy was usually strong; (5) members of households 
that receive public assistance function ac considerably lower levels 
of proficiency than those in households receiving no public 
assistance; (6) approximately 35 percent of adults are reading below 
intermediate levels; (7) skilled and unskilled laborers function at 
lower levels of literacy than those who are professionals, managers, 
technicians, or in clerical or sales positions; (8) educational 
attainment, race, and parents' education level are most clearly 
associated with literacy; and (9) 38 percent of high school graduates 
and 12 percent of college graduates function below the intermediate 
level on the prose scale. (An appendix discusses survey methodology. 
A list of 18 references is provided.) (KC) 
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A person who knows how to read holds the power to 
improve the quality of his or her life and to make that life 
fuller and more productive. Every individual has tho 
capacity to learn, but native ability without education is 
merely untapped potential. 

As we stand upon the brink of a new century, 
Mississippi's future and our own destiny rest in our hands. 
If Mississippi is to move ahead, we cannot ignore our 
citizens who lack the basic skills. A state with a literate 
citizenry is equipped to face tomorrow's challenges; a state 
without it will be left behind. In order to meet tomorrow's 
demands, we must produce a state of functional readers, 
creative thinkers, and problem solvers today. The plans and 
goals that we establish now must be relevant to today's 
needs yet visionary enough to carry us into the next 
century . 

The information contained in the Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment will serve the Stata in a number of ways: it 
will help us target our literacy efforts toward those most 
in need; it also will help us establish performance goals 
for programs and learners whose aim is to improve their 
skills for employment. And the results profiled here will • 
enable us to measure our progress as we move toward the goal 
of a literate Mississippi by the Year 2000. 

We have already begun to address in many ways the 
literacy problems that this report highlights, but we must 
do more. We have a blueprint for action in Mississippi's 
Better Education for Success Tomorrow (BEST). There is no 
better case for why we need to move forward in education 
reform than the information presented here. 

There is much to be learned from our history about the 
literacy problem we face as a State. The key for the future 
and for how our history will be written is how we deal with 
problems we face today. Our faith^n Mississippians - in 
adult learners, in our families, ^chools, and communities- 
makes us hopeful that our effort^;jJToday will mear? a brighter 
future for us all. // ^ 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY* 



Based on 1,803 individual household interviews of Mississippi adults (ages 
16 to 75 )» the Mississippi Literacy Assessment Report profiles the literacy 
proficiencies of the adult population. The Social Science Research Center has 
worked with assessment and sampling experts to ensure that the adults chosen 
to participate in the study are representative of the State's adult population. 
The data collection effort extended over a six month period in the spring and 
summer of 1990. The survey was marked by a high degree of cooperation from 
those interviewed. The study also benefited greatly firom the support of the 
Mississippi E conomic Security Commission, the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
the Educational Testing Service. 

The survey assessment instrument, developed by the Education ol Testing 
Service (ETS), cau c upon the reading, writing, math, and information 
processing skills of adults in completing open-ended, multiple respon? tasks. 
The use of simulated, open-ended tasks to assess literacy skills assumes a 
definition of literacy that is more "functional" in nature; that is, the scale 
scores measure the abilities of adults to apply their basic skills of reading, 
writing, and math to those kinds of tasks which adults face in their everyday 
lives-on the job, at home, and in their communities. The ETS instrument was 
first used in a national Hteracy survey of young adults, ages 21-25, in 1985. 
The difficulty of the items has been scientifically determined by ETS and can 

*The Fxecutive Summary was written by Karl O. Haigler, Specie! Advisor to the Governor, Office 
For Literacy, The State of Mississippi. 
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be calibrated on a scale of 0 to 500. In profiling literacy skills, the items 
chosen for the assessment are arrayed in three basic areas which capture the 
ways adults apply their basic skills: prose literacy, document literacy, and 
quantitative literacy. 



The scores provided below are reported as scale scores. A msgor task for 
analysis is connecting the range of item tasks with particular points on the 
ETS scale. Also, the profile of adult literacy proficiencies is arrayed across 
three areas of task types: 



•prose literacy: the knowledge and skills needed to 
understand and use information from texts that include 
editorials, news stories, and poems; 

•document literacy:: the knowledge and skills required to 
locate and use information contained in job applications or 
payroll forms, bus schedules, maps, tables, and indexes; 

•quantitative literacy: the knowledge and skills needed to 
apply arithmetic operations, either alone or sequentially, that 
are embedded in printed materials, such as in balancing a 
checkbook, figuring out a tip, completing an order form, or 
del ermining the amount of interest from a loan advertisement. 

As will become obvious from the detailed analysis of results, literacy 
proficiency is not the same over the three areas: a person performing at one 
level on the prose scale might score higher or lower on either the document or 
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quantitative scale. This can be seen on a State level by comparing mean scores 
across iha scales as well as performance within demographic groups. The key 
to interpreting the meaning of the scale scores is the association of a particular 
point on either the prose, docimient, or quantitative scale with the kinds of 
tasks that performance at that level would indicate that an individual can 
complete with a high degree of proficiency. For instance, a person performing 
at thi! 260 level has an 80% probability of performing the following tasks 
successfully: 

Prose: identifying information in a biographical article, identifying members 
of a category in a lengthy text, or locating information in a short non-fiction 
article. 

Document: entering accouht information on a bank withdrawal form, 
identifying a TV show usinc a bar chart, or using a table to identify specific 
items of information in a particular category. 

Quantitative: calculating the cost of a number of identical items on a grocery 
receipt, determining the difference between the length of business hours on 
weekdays and weekends* or adding two or three checks on a bank deposit slip. 

It is possible that a person performing at a 260 level can also complete those 
tasks higher on the scale, tasks that become more complex in t jeir demands 
on information processing skills oi .hat call for more extensive background 
knowledge; but, the higher on the scale from any given point on the scale, the 
less likeUhood a person would have of performing s''ch a task with a high 
degree of proficiency. At the same time, attaining such a level means that a 
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person can perform those tasks lower on the scales with more than an 80% 
degree of proficiency. 

Mississippi's literacy assessment was done concurrently with two other 
projects: Oregon used the same inswument with a sample of 2000 adults^ ages 
16 to 64; and ETS, under contract with the Department of Labor^ assessed a 
national sample of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) clients as well as 
persons using the Employment Service. These other projects will enable 
Mississippi to compare its results with those of Oregon and those of the 
national JTPA survey. Also, in 1992 ETS will conduct the National Adult 
Literacy Survey which will, for the first time, estabhsh the nature and extent 
of the literacy problem for the nation as a whole. Since all of these sur 'eys 
and the 1985 study of young adults use the same scale scoring system, it will 
be possible for Mississippi to compare the relative performance of adults in the 
State with those of national studies past and future. 

This assessment's functional measurement of literacy differs from the ways 
in which states have used Census data to report literacy rates: states typically 
have relied on the Census report of the number of years of formal schooling 
completed that individuals report as a proxy for literacy proficiency. Those 
without a high school and college diploma are often assumed to be "functionally 
illiterate'' and those who have high school and college diplomas to be literate." 
The innovative scale scoring, direct assessment of literacy proficiency 
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represents an advance over reliance on Census data for the purposes of policy 
and program planning. For instance^ Mississippi will be able to measure the 
impact of its literacy and adult education programs as "value added** efforts 
that help raise the literacy rate of the State using this assessment as an initial 
reference point. 

At the same time, there is no simple distinction implied in the use of the 
scede scoring system between the "literate" and the "iUiterate." At no one point 
on any scale is it possible or desirable to say that those falling on one side can 
function in all contexts and meet all the demands of everyday life and that 
those on the othsr cannot function at all. Rather, it is now possible to consider 
the skills of the adult population of the state relative to the wide range of 
everyday tasks that call on the abihty to "use printed or written information 
to function in society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge 
and potential/* Such a definition of hteracy has guided ETS's research for the 
past six years and will be used in the National Adult Literacy Survey in 1992. 

Findings: 

• Mississippi has very few total non-readers among its adult population, ages 
16 to 75-less than 2% of adults cannot sign their name on a Social Security 
card, over 90% can read simple directions on a medicine bottle, and 
approximately 8% cannot recognize a road sign at an intersection. 

Executive Sun 7 
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* Those who experience the most sev^^ie problems with literacy are typically 
older and have had less formal education than those functioning at higher 
levels-this relatively small percentage (5%) however, still equates to almost 
100,000 adults needing help* Currently, most who seek assistance with 
literacy tasks go to friends or family members. 

* The State's hteracy problem extends across racial lines, educational 
experience, and income levels, but it is mostly "home grown"-there are very 
few non**English speakers in the adult population. 

* The average Mississippian is functioning at the 260 level on average across 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy scales: Quantitative literacy is a 
relative strength among most population groups and document literacy is 
relatively weak. 

* Those Mississippians in households that receive public assistance function 
at appreciably lower levels of proficiency than those households which receive 
no public assistance 
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Comparison of Literacy '*At Risk'* Groups with 
Total Population (Mean Scores) 
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• Using Nationai Assessment of Educational Progress' measures of school- 
based reading ability, 35% of adults (almost 700,000) are reading below 
intermediate levels, which means they will have difficulty searching for specific 
information, interrelating ideas, summarizing and explaining relatively 
comphcated information, or learning from specialized reading materials. 



Percentage of Adults Readinf At or Above NAEP 
Reading Levels 
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• While employed Mississippians report frequent use of literacy skills on the 
job, skilled and unskilled laborers function at lower levels of literacy than 
those who are professionals, managers, technicians, or in clerical or sales 
positions. 



Demographic Profile of Mississippians Active in 
Labor Force (N=1126) 
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Porcentage of Employed Who Report Using Literacy Skills 
''At Least Once a Week'* on the Job 
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• The factors that are most clearly associated with literacy proficiency are 
educational attainment, race, and parents' f"^ rcation level. 
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The v^av to read this chart ; "The mean score for those adults whose mothers 
had less than nine years of formal schooling scored is 227 in docimient literacy. 
From the total of adults in this sample, 25% reported that their mothers had 
less than nine years of formal schooling/ 
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• Based on projections from assef^sment data, it is possible to approximate 
literacy rates for Mississippi's 82 counties. Of these, it appears that half of the 
out-of-school adults in 26 counties could be classified "at risk'* in that 
projections of median scores for Jiese counties would place these adults at or 
below the 250 level on the prose scale. 



Prose Literacy Scores by Race and Years of 
Education 
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• There are significant differences across all three scales between blacks and 
whites in spite of similar educational attainment. 

• Though credentials are related positively to the abiUty to perform tasks on 
all three scales, even Mississippians with high school diplomas and college 
degrees experience difficulty with relatively uncomplicated tasks; for example, 
38% of high school graduates and 12% of college graduate function below the 
250 level on the prose scale, which means that they would have difficulty 
completing the following kinds of tasks: 

Interpret inttructiont Trom an appliance warrajity Orally inUirpret diatinctiona between two types oTcmployeebenenta 
Locate infonnation in a newa aiticle Write a letter aUting that an error haa been nude in billing 

Correctly interprat a theme of a ahort poem Sl«te in writing argunKtnt made in lengthy newapaper column 
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Conclusion: 

In the final analysis, how the literacy problem in Mississippi is defined must 
be connected to how it is going to be solved. As this study shows, there are 
many dimensions to the literacy problem in the state: the problem ranges from 
those adults who are older with l^Hle formal education to those younger high 
school and college graduates who do not display high levels of competence in 
completing relatively uncomphcated tasks. However the problem is defined, 
there are large numbers of adults who, with higher literacy skills, would be 
more capable of satisfying their own individual goals and whose prospects for 
employment or advancement in the: r current jobs would be improved. And to 
the extent that this challenge can be met over the next ten years, the future 
for Mississippi's children will be brighter: the adult hteracy problem is 
inextricably intertwined with the success of education reform as well as 
economic development. 

There are now in place a variety of programs serving adults, some of which 
directly address the kinds of hteracy problems profiled in this study. 
Nationally, the goal of a literate aiult population by the year 2000 calls for the 
kinds of measures used in the Mississippi Literacy Assessment to estabhsh the 
parameters of the problem. The abihty to measure the State's progress in 
solving the literacy problem was the basis for this study. The information 
provided here and contained in the public use data file can continue to serve 
the state-in improving policies and programs-and can establish a reference 
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point for future assessments of adult literacy. Further field research, linking 
literacy proficiency with job performance, will be important to ensure that the 
literacy needs of adults will be addressed in such a way as to improve 
individual employment opportunities and the competitive position of 
Mississippi business and industry. 
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Modem societies are characterized by a high level of technological 
complexity and a high dependency on information. "High technology" and 
"information age" labels have been coined to capture the core significance of 
these trends for present and future development. Successful societies, 
especially in the arena of economics, appear to be those that effectively collect, 
process, manage, and utiUze wide arrays of information. Competitive 
advantages in the world's marketplace, then, can be tied closely to the skill 
levels of the labor force and the ability to meet the "high technology/ 
information age" challenge. Clearly, there is an increasing and essential need 
for higher levels of workplace literacy skills. 

When the Southern Regional Literacy Commission says, "Literacy is 
Everybody's Business," the Commission is recognizing the importance of 
improving literacy as a necessary element in the advancement of the South.^ 

MiMiMlppi Literacy AMWwro«nt 
April 1991 
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Many observers believe that the South has lagged behind the rest of the nation 
in its literacy skills. In Mississippi, for example, it has been estimated that as 
many as 400,000 of the 1.9 million adults have significant literacy 
shortcomings.' This condition is thought to contribute directly to the state's 
low levels of social and economic achievement. Strong arguments can be made 
that persistent poverty, low worker productivity, poor health, high infant 
mortality, low levels of citizen participation in government, aiid a n»"nber of 
related dif&culties can be traced to problems of literacy. 



Adult literacy efforts in the South are hamstrung by a lack of reliable drJa 
with which to establish goals or hold individual prt^rams accotintuble for 
the pn^ess-^r lack ofit-^made by their aduU students. Well constructed, 
in^pth literacy surveys have n«ver been administered to r. ecuure \'he 
fimetional literacy of adults on a state-by'State basis. Without such a 
literacy profile, U will be dffficuU for any state to develojj measurable 
objectives for its literacy efforts, 

'SoulMtm Rtgioiud LiUrmey Ctt/nmiukm IWk 



While literacy clearly is an important issue for both the South and 
Mississippi, there is relatively little reliable infoiTnation that can be used to 
directly assess its nature and extent. There has been no depj^ndable mearis of 
knowing the direction and degree of changes in adu' literacy. Estimates of the 

MiMiMippi UUirscy AMeMioa«nt 
Aprit 1991 



scope of literacy within the state largely have been dependent on the use of 
census reports of completed years of education. Such limited information is 
inadequate for understanding the dimensions of literacy, whether the concern 
is basic understanding, program accountability, or program design. 

The Mississippi literacy Assessment Project grew out of the recognized 
need for reliable information about hteracy within Mississippi. The Governor's 
Office for Literacy, the Mississippi Employment Security Commission, and the 
Social Science Research Center at Mississippi State University have jointly 
sponsored an efifort to provide a comprehensive study of adult hteracy within 
the state. From the beginning, the commonly held goals have been to provide 
Mississippi with hteracy data that 1) were representative of the adult 
population of the state, 2) were based on the most advanced hteracy 
measurement techniques, and 3) included a wide range of background 
information.' 

During 1990, personal interviews were completed with approximately 
1,800 adu:t Mississippians located throughout the state. Chart 1 presents a 
population distribution map of Mississippi in which each dot on the map 
corresponds to 2,000 individuals. The map is designed to depict the geographic 
distribution of the population Chart 2 presents a second distribution map of 
Mississippi, but in this chart each dot depicts one individual in the Mississippi 
Literacy Assessment Project sample.^ A careful visual comparison of both 
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Charts 1 and 2 will reveal a great deal of similanty in t le ^distribution patterns 
of the population and sample. These patterns are indicative of the success the 
sample design had in distributing interviews across the state in proportion to 
actual population concentrations. A complete description of the project sample 
can be found in the project codebook.^ 

Each interview was designed to last one and one-half hours. One hour 
of the interview was devoted to the administration of the National Assessment 
of Education Progress (NAEP) Adult Literacy Assessment. This instrument 
was developed by Irwin Kirsch and his colleagues at the Educational Testing 
Service and represents pioneering work in the measurement of adult skill:^.^ 
The remaining one-half hour of the interview was used to colled demographic 
and personal background information. A m ;dified version of the NAEP- Young 
Adult Background Questionnaire was utilized to collect this information. It is 
this survey that provides the data for this study. 

Information from the Mississippi Literacy Assessment Project can 
provide a number of important benefits to the state. It s^hould add 
substantially to our overall understanding of the Mississippi literacy problem. 
The assessment can provide a basis for comparing the skill levels ot adult 
Mississippians to those of adults of other state, regional, and national 
populations. Within Mississippi, it now is possible to contrast the literacy 
skills of the major demographic and social groupings. 

MiMiMippI L'.tmney AaaMume tt 
April 1991 
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Chart 1: Distribution of the Population of Mississippi 1990 

(Each Dot s 2000 Individuals) 




Population Estimates from Woods and Poole, Inc. 



Produced by: 

Monitor Laboratory 

Social Science Research Center 

Mississippi State University 
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Chart 2: Sample Distribution of the 
Mississippi Literacy Assessment Project Sample 
(Each Dot s 1 sample number, n s 1,791) 




Produced by: 

Monitor Laboratory 

Social Science Research Center 

Mississippi State University 
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By distinguishing between types of literacy problems, the assessment 
can identify specific areas of literacy needs. The inclusion of background 
variables furnishes poUcymakers and program providers an improved 
understanding of the influences underljring literacy development and the 
ability to target specific groups for intervention. It also is possible to associate 
literacy measures with a wide range of relevant behaviors. When this 
information is taken collectively, it can be used to establish baseline estimates 
of literacy by which efforts to improve the population's skills can be judged. 

The Mississippi Literacy Assessment Project, like all research 
endeavors^ is structured by a set of perspectives, definitions, and assumptions 
that shape and color all aspects of the study 

As a point of departure, discussions about literacy in the United States 
have classified people as either literate or illiterate. This tendency apparently 
grew out of a period when most citizens had little or no formal education and 
as a result were easily defined as illiterate. This simple dichotomy still is 
used frequently when the issue of literacy is addressed. One of the first 
questions asked by most individuals is "How many illiterates are there?" 
While this question has a great deal of common sense appeal, it does not take 
into account the complexities of Uteracy in contemporary society. It is asking 
a niuijteenth-century question when a twenty-first century answer is needed. 
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TfUre isno single measure or specific point on a scale that separates the 
"literate" from the "illiterate". 

*lrwin JGmh and Am JtrnfMia^ UUwy: PnfikM tfAimrica'M Young AduUB 



Much of the current thinking involves the notion of a continuum of 
literacy that ranges from the extremely illiterate at one pole :o the extremely 
literate at the other* The continuum view is based on the observation that 
most people who could be classified as illiterate by traditional definitions are 
clearly literate in many aspects of their lives* Conversely, everyone who could 
be classified as literate by traditional means would certainly be illiterate in 
some arenas* The notion of a continuum is not unique to research on literacy* 
It has frequently been used in the definition and measurement of mental 
ability, achievement, and academic performance. The perspective of this study 
explicitly assumes literacy to constitute a continuum* Therefore, this study 
seeks to profile Mississippians' literacy across a range of skills* Thus, literacy 
scores rather than literacy categories are stressed* 

Modem perspectives on literacy also differentiate between types of skills 
that are included imder the rubric of literacy* Ti^aditional discussions have 
focused on the reading of prose as the essential skill required to be considered 
literate* As society has demanded more diversified skills, the concept of 
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literacy has been broadened to include additional skill dimensions beyond the 
tjrpe of reading normally associated with classroom work. There is a growing 
realization that workplace skills are quite dixTerent from classroom skills and 
that workplace skills need to be included in the definition of literacy. Kirsch 
and his colleagues differentiate between three skills that compose literacy. 
These skills are the effective use of (1) prose, (2) documents, and (3) quan- 
titative materials. This perspective implies that measurement devices that can 
profile individuals on literacy continua across several dimensions are needed. 

Notions about literacy requirements can be tied closely to the skill 
requirements of a society at a particular point in time. In the nineteenth 
century, an individual who could read simple prose and sign his name would 
have been considered to have good literacy skills for most occupations. Today 
those same skills would be considered inadequate in most work settings since 
today's occupations require the use of technical documents and quantitative 
materials. The emergence of the term ''computer literate'* captures the 
changing societal demands that shape oiu* notions about literacy sVills. In this 
context, literacy is, in some respects, a moving target. What is literate today 
may not be literate tomorrow because societal needs are apt to change the 
content of literacy skills. While the notion of literacy as a multidimensional 
concept tb^.t can be measured along a series of continua will not necessarily 
handle the social change aspect of literacy, it does seem to be an improvement 
over simpler measures. As literacy skills change, we may be able to capture 
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this change by shifting levels of literacy requirements along currently 
identified continua (prose, dociunents, and quantitative skills) or by the 
addition of new dimensions (e.g., computer literacy). 

Imbedded in the foregoing discussion is the linkage between societal 
demands and literacy levels. If we add the additional element of adequacy 
between societal needs and literacy skills, the concept of functional Uteracy can 
be structured. Much of the current discussions about Uteracy use this concept 
in some fashion. It impUes that certain levels or ranges or profiles of Uteracy 
are required for an individual to function in society. While such a notion has 
a great many advantages since it combines the important elements of societal 
need, individual Uteracy skills, and adequacy, it also has one severe limitation. 
There are many mdividuals in society whose Uteracy skills are so minimal that 
they would never be classified as functionally literate. Yet these same 
individuals function quite successfully in society both as workers and citizens. 
These individuals, of course, have developed a range of coping skills and 
interdependence with others who are literate that allow them to function 
successfully. One must wonder, however, what their level of accompUshment 
would have been had their Uteracy skills been more substantial. While this 
limitation of the functional Uteracy concept is not overwhelming, it should 
caution us to remember that many functioning individuals may not be 
"functionally literate." 
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The term ''functionally illiterate'' encompasses a broad spectrum of adults, 
ranging from tkose who cannot read the irstructions on a medicine bottle 
Whohup a numbetiiiihetekphoneh^^k^^^ ftUouta 
Job^ applicatiar^ or euiapt to new technology in the workplace. Adult 
ftmctionai literacy education focuses on a continuum of life skills ranging 
fixm tUtleornoabUUyto read andwrUe to high levels of reading, writiiig, 
communicating; andproblem-solving Today's defimtUin of "literacy" 
is contextual, changing to meet the requirements of family, workplace and 
community lij/e 

•Gb»(maK« 0/Jtet far Utmcy, StaU ef Miuiuippi 



The subsequent sections of this report present a great deal oi* 
information about literacy in Mississippi based on the analysis of the 
Mississippi Literacy Assessment data. Section 2 provides a profile of literacy 
in Mississippi based on four literacy scales: NAEP reading, prose, document, 
and quantitative. Section 3 reports on results of a modeling effort that 
attempts to project literacy scores for each Mississippi county. Section 4 
provides a series of comparisons of literacy proficiency among major 
demographic and social groups. Section 5 focuses on literacy in the workplace. 
The final chapter presents sets of major findings and discusses the implications 
of the Uteracy assessment. 
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ENDNOTES TO SECTION 1 



^he Southern Regional Literacy Commission is an organization fostered 
by the Southern Growth PoUcy Board. The Commission adopted "Literacy is 
Everybody's Business" as the title for their final report. Doris Betts and 
Robert Donnaii, Literacy is Everybody's Business, (Research Triangle Park: 
PBM Graphics Inc., n.d. [1990]). 

^he South has long been cited as a literacy "trouble spot." For a 
discussion of early 20th century southern efforts, see James E. Akerson, "The 
Southern Literacy Campaign 1910-1935: Lessons for Adult Learning in an 
Information Society," paper presented at the National Adult Education 
Conference, (LDuisville, Kentucky, 1984). 

^For an overview of the project goals and research design, see Arthur G. 
Cosby and Maxie P. Kohler, "The Mississippi Literacy Assessment: A Proposal 
for Comprehensive Survey of Adult Literacy," (Mississippi State: Social Science 
Reseaix;h Center, November 1989). 

^An overview of the research methods for the Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment has been prepared by Frank M. Howell and Keith Rust and 
appears as an appendix to this report. 

^he Mississippi Literacy Assessment project has a pubUc user file and 
data code book which can be used by researchers who desire to conduct 
secondary analysis of the data collected in the study. 

'Irwin S. Kirsch and Ann Jungeblut, Literacy: Profiles of America's 
Young Adults, Report Number 16-PL-02, (Princeton: Educational Testing 
Service, 1986.) 
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^Richard L. Venezky, Daniel A. Wagner, and Barrie S. Ciliberti, ed., 
Toward Defining Literacy. (Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, 1990.) 
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Section 2. Measuring Adult Literacy in Mississippi 



The measurement approach utilized in the Mississippi literacy 
Assessment relies on recent advances in adult literacy research lead by 
scientists at the Educational Testing Service (ETS), Princeton, New Jersey. 
Irwin Kirsh and his colleagues have taken substantial strides in the concept 
development, instrument desir^n, and scaling protocol necessary to adequately 
assess adult literacy proficiency. The Mississippi Literacy Assessment 
measurement approach borrows heavily from this body of research by adopting 
the general ETS measurement desi n. Assessment booklets, response scoring, 
and literacy scales were provided by ETS through a cooperative agreement 
with Mississippi State U' /ersity. It appears that ETS's approach will be the 
dominant measurement model for adult Uteracy studies for the next decade. 
Plans are underway to use this measurement model in the forthcoming 
National Adult Literacy Survey. The utilization of this instrumentation will 
allov; the establishment of baseline data which can be used not only to judge 
improvement in the literacy of the state, but also to contrast proficiency 
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differences between Mississippi and other states as well as Mississippi and the 
nation as a whole. 

The ETS assessment approach reUes on respondent performances on 
over 100 literacy tasks. ^ The majority of these tasks are simulation exercises 
that are designed to measure a wide range of "real world" information 
processing capabiUties. Simulation tasks included such items as "locating 
information in a newspaper," "interpreting appliance warranty information," 
"orally interpreting a new story," "locating the time of a meeting from a form," 
"enter information on a job form," "balancing a checkbook," and "determining 
interest on a loan from an ad." The use of simulation items is thought to more 
readily capture "fimctional literacy" activities relevant to adult communities, 
workplace, and family life. These simulation items provide the basis for the 
subsequent development of prose, docimient, and quantitative literacy scales. 
The ETS approach also has a set of multiple choice exercises. These items 
were used to develop a NAEP (reading) scale which is essentially an "in school" 
literacy measure of reading. The NAEP (reading) scale provides a means of 
linking the performance of adults with "in school" population. Following ETS's 
lead, the Mississippi Literacy Assessment has literacy scores available for both 
the simulation of functional activities and the NAEP (reading) items. 
Information from the NAEP (reading) scale will be presented first. 
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NAEF$ Fv^ Leveln of Reading Proficiency 

RUDIMENTARY (im 

Readen who have acquired rudimentary reading ekVM and etrategiea can 
fallout brief written directione,...PerfDnnance ai ihie leiml suggeste the ability to carry 
out eimpUf diecrett reading t€iekeJ^ 

BASIC (200) 

Readere who have learned basic reading wmpreheneion ehilU andetrategiee 
can locate and identify facte from nimple h ifbrmational paragraphed etoriee, and newe 
articlee*...Perfi}rmance at thie level sug^^ete the ability to underetand specific or 
sequentially related information^'^ 

INTERMEDIATE (250) 

Reacers with the abUity to use intermediate skills and strategiee can search 
for^ locate^ wtd organize the information they find in relatively lengthy paseagee and 
can recognize paraphrar^es of what they have read.... Performance at this leveteuggeete 
the ability tu starch for specific information, interreta ' ideae, and make 
generalizatione.^ 

ADEPT (300) 

Readers with adept reading comprehension skille and strategiee can 
understand complicated literacy and informational paeeagee, including materiale 
about topice they ntudy at school,... Performonce at this ijvel euggeets the ability to 
find, understand, aummariee and explain reU\tively complicated information.'^ 

ADVANCED (350) 

Readers who use advanced reading skills and strategies can extend and 
restructure the ideae presented in spc'iiaUknd and complex texte. Examples include 
scientific materials, litanry essays, historical documents, and materials similar to 
those found in professional and technical working environments.... Performance at this 
level suggests the abUity to synthesize and team from specialized reading materials.'^ 

•Intnn Eimsk wtd Ann %fw^e^hM, Uknuy: Pwfiks ofAmirica's Youne AdultMr 
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Table 2.1 provides an overview of literacy proficiency as indicated by 
NA£P (reading) scores. Estimates are provided for Mississippi adults at the 
Rudimentary ( 150), Basic (200), Intermediate (250), Adept (300), and Advanced 
(350) levels of literacy prv>ficiency. The percentage data is presented in 
cumulative form. For example, the table indicates that 7.3% of the adult 
population can read at the Advanced Level (a score of 350 and above). The 
corresponding population figm ! is a weighted estimate of the actual number 
of adult Mississippians who pertorm at this level (Advanced Level = 144,362). 
About 30% of the sample scored at the Adept level (300 and above) and about 
65% received scores at the intermediate level (250 and above). An examination 
of the data at the lower range of reading proficiency suggests that practically 
all Mississippians (98%) have rudimentary reading skills and that most (91%) 
are performing at the basic skills level. These findings might be interpreted 
to mean that the literacy skill'i of Mississiiipians are somewhat better than 
originally thought. 

The interpretation of the NAEP (readi-^ig) results a£* indicative of higher 
than expected literacy proficiency should be made with caution. Such a finding 
is not consistent with either conventional wisdom or with the results of 
research based on traditional measures of literacy (e.g., education levels). It 
is interesting to note that the NAEP (reading) scores obtained in the Young 
Adult Study were substantially higher for that sample than the comparable 
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TABLE 2.1 



Percentage of Adult Mississippians Who Score at or above Select Points 

on the NAEP (Reading) Scale 



Scores 


Percent* 


Population"* 


Advanced (350 and above) 


7.3 (0.7) 


144,362 


Adept (300 and above) 


30.3 (1.5) 


599,202 


Intermediate (250 and above) 


65.1 (1.5) 


1,287,394 


Basic (200 and above) 


90.8 (1.0) 


1,795,628 


Rudimentary 


98.4 (0.5) 


1,945,922 



'Numbers in parentheses are standard error estimates. 
''Weighted population estimates. 
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figures for the Mississippi Literacy Assessment. It should be recalled that this 
comparison must be made carefully since a comparison of a national young 
adult sample (age 21-25) is being made to a state^ cross-sectional adult sample 
(age 16-75). In the NAEP Young Adult Study, 20.9% of the young adults 
obtained scores at the Advanced level (350 or above), while in the Mississippi 
study only 7.3% of the adults scored at this level. Comparable figures were 
also obtained at the Intermediate level; the NAEP young adults' percentage 
was 84.1% while the Mississippi estimate was 65.1%. At the lower end of the 
scale, 96.8% of the NAEP sample as compared to 90.8% of the Mississippi 
sample scored at the Basic level or above. Also, 99.6% of the NAEP sample 
and 98.4% of the Mississippi sampl? scored at the Rudimentary level or above. 
This comparison leads to two general observations. First, in view of these 
young adult scores, Mississippi NAEP estimates do not Seem especially high. 
Second, in both the NAEP Young Adult sample and the Mississippi sample of 
adults, the NAEP score did not seem especially effective in discriminating 
between Uteracy proficiency in the lower range of skill levels. Almost everyone 
was judged to have rudimentary skills in both studies. 

The ETS scaling method produces scores for three types of adult skills 
that are more consistent with the concept of "functional literacy" - prose 
literacy, document literacy, and quantitative Uteracy. Each of these three 
scales has potential values of 0-500. In Table 2.2, there is a set of estimates 
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in t/iia assessment; l/i« cnYertbn for $uctxss was 80 percent probability, 
^hia means that mdividiuds estimated to be at a given level on the scale 
ofimsistenily^ih^ 

those used to iUustrate^ performance at that leveL Individuals at lower 
levels on the scaU ako &itje achanc^ ofs themore 
diffumU taskSfbutihi^ 

BOpercent and^ thus, one has ntuch less confidence that they will perform 
themore difficuU tasks consistently. 

"ImiitXinehMdAfut Jiutfubtut, LiUncy: PnfUaofAmtriea't Young AduUt 1986, 



that provides the prose literacy skills of Mississippi adults. The table can be 
read as follows: 

1) The Items column gives examples of list items and their scale value; 
e.g.» the item "Interpret instructions from an appliance warranty" has 
a scale value of 279. 

2) A person whose prose score is 279 would have an 80% probabiUty of 
correctly responding to that item. 

3) This same individual would have a lower than 80% probabiUty of 
responding correctly to items with difficulty levels greater than 279, 
and the same individual would have a higher probability of responding 
correctly to less difficult items. 
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4) The selected scores are arbitrary benchmarks tb Ctt help orient the prose 
scale; e.g., the value of 30C has a reported percentage of 28.6%. The 
interpretation is that 28.6% of adult Mississippians had an 80% 
probabihty of responding at the 300 or greater score level. 

5) The numbers in parentheses are estimates of the standard error. 

6) The population figure is a weighted estimate of the number of 
Mississippians who scored at or above a given skill level; e.g., at the 
350 prose level, 150,295 Mississippians scored at or above the 350 level. 

Table 2.2 shows the percentages of adult Mississippians scoring at or 
above selected points on the prose scale. Of the total number of respondents, 
80 percent scored at or above the 200 level. Higher up on the prose literacy 
scale, scores decreased as the difficulty of the assignments increased. The 
most noticeable break in proficiency occurred between the selected scores of 
275 and 300. The sample item Usted on Table 2.2 is "Write letter to state that 
an error has been made in billing." At this level, 42.7 percent of respondents 
answered correctly. At the 300 level. 'Locate information in a news article," 
the correct response rate dropped to 28.6 percent. At the top of the scale, 2.5 
percent of the sample performed at or above the 375 level. The estimate 
increased to 7.6 percent at the 350 or above level. 
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200 Level Prose Literacy: 80.0% of Adxdts (N= 1,582,050) 

Two tasks characteristic of performance at the 200 level on the prose 
literacy scale are: writing a simple description of the type of job one would like 
to have ( 199), and accurately locating a single piece of information (single feature 
match) from a newspaper article of moderate length (210).,.* 

275 Level Prose Literacy: 42.7% of Adults (N=844,420) 

Tasks characteristic of performance at the 275 level include writing a 
letter to explain tha*^ an error has been made in a billing char^ (277); generating 
the theme of a poem containing numerous aUusions to a familiar theme ■ war 
(278): and, interpreting the instructions from an appliance warranty to select the 
most appropriate description of what is wrong Gi79).* 

325 Level Prose Literacy: 15.7% of Adults (Ns310,477) 

Bracketing the 326 level are tasks requiring the reader to locate 
information on the basis of three features (313) that are repea*td throughout a 
lengthy news article or to synthesize the main argument from a lengthy newspaper 
column (340)....* 

375 Level Prose Literacy: 2.5% of Adults (N=4M39) 

Tasks bracketing the 375 level on the prose scale require the reader to use 
text information to describe orally the distinctions between two types of employee 
fringe benefits (371) and to generate unfamiliar themes from a short poem 

(387)....* 

* Irwin KinehandAnn Jungtblut, LiUracy: Pnfltt* ofAiiuriea'i YcuHgAdulU 19,^ 
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When comparing the prose scores of the white and black population 
within Mississippi, one immediately sees a marked difTerence. At the most 
basic level of 150, virtually all of the white population responded correctly to 
the task (98.0 percent). The black population had a success rate of 85.9 
percent, a difference of 12.1 percent. Continuing up the table to the 200 level, 

88.8 percent of the white population could "Locate information in a sports 
article" while only 62.1 percent of blacks could perform the same task. At the 
selected score of 275, the success rate of whites dropped significantly to 55 
percent, but even more profound was the decrease in black proficiency to a low 

17.9 percent. At the 300 level, 38.5 percent of the white population completed 
the assigned task, while only 9.2 percent of the black population was 
successful. At the highest point completed successfully by both whites and 
blacks (375), 4 percent of whites answered correctly with only .1 percent of 
blacks performing similarly. Comparing the black segment of the respondents 
to the total number of respondents is especially revealing. At the 275 level, 
42.7 percent of the total respondents answered correctly while just 17.9 percent 
of black respondents answered correctly. 

As Table 2.2 indicates, there is also a pronounced difference in prose 
literacy scores among the various levels of educational attainment. Of those 
with eight or fewer years of schooling, 69.3 percent scored the lowest 
measurable level of 150. At this level, 94.9 percent of respondents with 9-12 
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years of school, 97.6 percent of high school graduates, and 99.7 percent of 
college graduates were able to perform successfully. Respondents with 0>8 
years of schooling topped out their correct responses at the selected score of 
325. At this level, 42.2 percent of college graduates were still answering 
correctly. At tlie 350 level there was a substantial difference between the 
correct response rate of high school (4.6 percent) and college (24.8 percent) 
graduates. At 375, 11.1 percent of college graduates performed the task 
successfully, with less than 3 percent of respondents from the other educational 
levels performing comparably. 

As in the National Young Adult Survey, the Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment measured individuals' abiUties to use documents. These 
documents were presented in various formats including charts, bus schedules, 
deposit slips, maps, labels, television guides, job appUcations, order forms, 
paycheck stubs, and indexes.^ Like the prose scale seen in Table 2.2, the 
difliculty of the assigned task3 increased moving from the bottom of the table 
to the top. 
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PemnUge oT Adult MiffiMipinant Who Scored At or Above Selected PoinU on the Proee Scale 



item* 



Identify ep|>ropne(e information in lengthy newspaper column (397) 

Select inappropriate title based on inter(;;rctation of 
news article (361) 

Sute in writing argument made in lengthy newspaper column (340) 
Loca'.e information in a new article (313) 

Locate information on a page oT text in an almanac (3 feature) (281) 
Interpret initructions from an appliance warranty (279) 
Generate familiar theme of poem (278) 

Write letter to sUte that an error has been made in biUing (277) 
liocate information in sports article (2 feature) (262) 

Locate information in sporU article (1 fcature)(210) 

Write about a job one would like (199) 






■■■■1? JyV* 



Tour 



2.5(5) 
7.6 (.6) 



15 7(1.0) 
28.6 (L4) 



42.7 (L6) 

57 5(1 5) 
702(1 3) 

60.0(1.1) 



88.4(1.1) 
94.1 (.8) 



Population* 



49.439 
160,296 



310,477 
666,563 



644,420 

1,137,099 
1,368,250 

1,582,051 



1,748.166 
1.860,667 




TABLE 22, continued 







White^ 


Black^ 


Identify eppropriete informition in leninthy ncwipepur 
column (397) 

Select inappropriate title baaed on interpretation of newa article (361) 


tot' 


4.0 (.7) 


.1 (na) 

.6 (.3) 


State in writing argument made in lengthy newapapcr column (340) 
Locate iiifonmition in a newa article (313) 




38.5(1.4) 


9.2(1.6) 


Locate information on a page of text in an almanac (3 feature) (281) 
Interpret inatructions from an appliance warranty (279) 








Generate familiar theme of poem (278) 








Write letter to aUte that an error has been nruide in billing (277) 


m 


55.0(1.5) 


17 9 (2.0) 


liocate information in sporu article (2 feature) (262) 


m 
m 


68 9(16) 
60.4(1.2) 


34.3 (2.4) 

49.4 (2.4) 


lx)cjite information in aporta article (1 feature) (210) 




88.8(1.4) 


62.1 (2.2) 


Write about a job one would hke (199) 


m 

160 
0 


95.2 (.7) 
98.0 (.5) 


74.6 (2.3) 
65.9 (2.1) 



TABLE 2.2, continued 



ItMM* 



Identify apfmpiiate information in lengthy newipaper 

column 097) 

Select ineppropnete title htMed on intevpieution of newe article (361) 

Sute in whting argument made in lengthy newspaper column (340) 
liocate information in a newe article (313) 



L4Kate information of a page of text in an almanac (3 feature) (281) 
Interpret inetnictlone from an appliance warranty (279) 
Generate familiar theme of poem (276) 
Write letter to aute that an error haa been made in billing (277) 
Locate information in eporta article (2 feature) (262) 

Locate information in eporta article (1 feature) (210) 
Write about a job one would like (199) 




0^ 
Education 


9-12^ 
Education 


H8^ 
Education 


>H8^ 
Education 


Coll^^ 

Gnid 





1.7(.9) 
3.6(1.4) 



.Una) 
.9(.6) 



3.4(9) 
11.6(2.2) 



.8(.4) 
4.6(.9) 



10.3(1.1) 
23.3(2.0) 



•Item number in paientheaes refer to a proficiency level; an individual with that acore haa an 80 potent frobability of raeponding correctly 
that task. 

^Number in parcniheeee ie the standard error. 



to 



.2(na) 



2.7(1 0) 
10.2(1.7) 



23.6(2.6) 
42.9(2.3) 



11.1(2.0) 
24.6(2.2) 



42.2(2.8) 
60.9(2.6) 



6.3(1.6) 


21.0(2.6) 


41.2(2.6) 


61.7(2.4) 


77.6(2.1) 


10.1(2.1) 


33.3(3.6) 


61.6(2.6) 


80.3(2.1) 


86.3(2.0) 


21.7(3.0) 


62.7(2.3) 


77^.2) 


89.6(1.7) 


93.3(1.7) 


32.9(3.3) 


68.6(2.3) 


86.6(1.6) 


96.3(1.1) 


97.9(.9) 


61.1(3.6) 


84.9(1.8) 


94.6(1.1) 


9e.4(.8) 


99.4(.4) 


69.3(4.0) 


94.9(1.1) 


97.6(.7) 


100.0(na) 


90.7(.3) 
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Docoment. 

150 JkwV Document: $1.9% of AdulU (Nwl,8n»381) 

security card aiQ^ ibooliiif m a ^fivtt^ {ieirm (160^dttiL idtntifying ihe 

corrtctiim^QfameeHngfi^ UitUr two 

that Ugiwin in both th* quatiatiis^ \ 

200 Level Docwment: of AdulU a^«l,564,253) 

Tautka around ihi» one- 
featupt matckUig, For exqfr^VM gm$tion dir«t9 thi reader to match mowy-wving coupons 
to a shopping Ust of SwtnMin^ A sUgfiitjt tiaskr iaM^^ ^wbliMf «ttferirv personal 
background information on diB^ applkaiion(19&, Ako at about this level, ws see the first task 
requiring e two'feature i:)oU^^ on<i 
portfc«iliir cJkwwro* ■a.flp^^ 



«/rwM Ktmk and Am Junttbtui, lJii»tmtf PnfiUt «f4mtHeik1t YimtAdiUtt,lSSS^ 
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260Le?elDoci^ 

basis cf two fkituj^fir^ 

One si^taskinooUmtocttt^ 

pardtulttri^ 

300 Level Document: 26.li% of Adults (N«510,122) 

J Mih^ 0 match infbmtation 

<m the Uun^ €finer^^ vohUe in 

otheriihkmaae fling isbi^ 
andano^inthedbcumeni^A^ 
ofdistractorsamtainedint^^ 

am identifying tnfbrmaiMc^^ the year 

ofcorwmtptian,and thiperterUaipf^^ of 
sandii^touse^f^ ^ 

Thi^taekn^ttires the reader^ fii^^i^^ 
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To paraphrase the findings of the National Young Adult Study in the realm of 
the document scale, task difficulty rises as: 

i) there Is an increase in the features or categories within the document 
which the respondent has to locate; 

ii) the number of possible correct answers in the document escalates (that 
is, additional pieces of information may confuse the reader); and, 

iii) the question and the answer within the document are not as easily 
identified with each other. 

In Table 2.3, 91.9 percent of the total number of respondents in the 
Mississippi Literacy Assessment were able to function at the selected score of 
150. The task listed at the 160 level was to "locate expiration date on driver's 
license." At the 200 level, the percent of correct responses dropped to 79.1 
percent. The task listed as 211 on the scale wns to "match items on shopping 
list to coupons." 

Proceeding up the scale to 250, 54.5 percent of respondents answered 
correctly. Less than 40 percent of respondents were able to correctly use an 
index fh)m an almanac (level 275). At the selected score of 325, only 14.3 
percent of respondents gave the correct answer. The highest score of 375 saw 
2.2 percent of the adults surveyed responding correctly. 
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TABLE 2.3 



PereenUge of Adult MiMiwippiant Who Scored at or above Selected PoinU on the Document Scale 



Itenw^ 




ToUl^ 


Population' 


Uae hue achedule to locaU appropriate btia for 
given oeperturei end amvala (3do,949,<h}4; 




2 2( 4) 
6.6(.6) 


43,506 
128.542 


Uee aandpaper chart to locate appropriate grade 
given apedllcatione (320) 




14.3(1.1) 


282,792 


Follow directiona to travel from one location to 
another using a map (300) 




26.2(1.6) 


518,1^^ 


Uae index from an ainnanac (278) 




39.8(1.9) 


787,070 


Locate eligibility from Ubie of employee benef^U 
(262) 








Lxate groea pay to-date on pay stub (267) 








Complete a check given information on a bill (265) 




54.5(1.9) 


1,077»772 


Locate interecction on street map (249) 








Enter date on a deposit shp (221) 






1 346 698 


Match items on shopping list to coupons (211) 


200 


79.1(.4) 


1.564.253 


Enter personal information on job application (196) 








Locate movie in TV listing in newspaper (192) 




86.9(1.1) 


1.718.503 


liocate time of meeting on a form (169) 








Locate expiration date on driver's license (160) 


■ l» ■■ 


91.9(9) 


1,817,381 


Sign your name (110) 


0 
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TABLE) 2.3« continued 



Item* 

Um bm tchedule to locate appropriite bun for given departures and 
arrivals (366, 343.334) 

Use landpaper chart to locate appropriate grade given spociflcationi 

(320) 

Follow directioni to travel from one Iccation to another using a map 
(300) 

Vf ' index ftotn an almanac (276) 

Locate eligibility from table of employee benefits (262) 

Locate grosa pay to-date on pay itub (267) 

Complete a check given information on a bill (255) 

Locate intersection on itreet map(249) 

Bntcr date on a deposit ilip (221) 

Match items on shopping liit to couponi (211) 

Bntcr pcnional information wt job application (196) 

liocate movie in TV lilting in newipapcr (192) 

liocate time of meeting on a form (169) 

Locate expiration date on driver^s license (160) 

Sign your name (110) 





White^ 

3.2 (.6) 
9.4(1.0) 

20.0(1.^2) 
36.6(1.6) 
52.6(1.7) 

66.9 (1.6) 

79.6(1.6) 
66.6(1.1) 

94.4 (.7) 

97.3 (.6) 



Black^ 

.1 (.2) 
.3 (.4) 

2.4 (.8) 
4.9(1.1) 
12.4 (1.9) 

26.1 (2.3) 

43.6 (2.6) 
59.1 (3.0) 

71.1 (2.9) 

60.6 (2.2) 



TADLB 2.3. continued 



Item* 




0.8^ 
Education 


^-12* 
Education 


Education 


Education 


College^ 
Gnid. 


Uk bm Khedule to locate appropnatc bus for 
given depuriuree and anrivala (365,343,334) 


::-x:::X%i.t|Sfc:S::-:;:--- 


• 

-Una) 


- 

.6(.4) 


.8(.4) 
2.8(.8) 


l.8(.6) 
8.7(L3) 


10.0(1.9) 
22.8(2.2) 


Ufe sandpaper chart to locate appropriate grade 
given apeciAcationa (320) 




.6(0.0) 


l.8(.8) 


8.9(1.3) 


21.1(2.3) 


41.1(2.6) 


Follow directiona to travel froin one location to 
another uaing a map (300) 




.5(na) 


6.9(1.5) 


20.9(2.1) 


40.0(3.1) 


61.8(3.2) 


Use index from an almanac (27H) 




3.3(1.1) 


14.5(2.1) 


38.2(2.6) 


59.9(3.1) 


76.U2.3) 


Locate eligibility from tabic of employee bencfiU 
(282) 














LxKate groaa pay'to*date on pay stub (257) 














Complete a check given information on a bill (265) 




8.1(2.0) 


27.6(3.3) 


60.8(2.5) 


75.8(2.7) 


85.6(2.1) 


Locale inlervection on atrcet map (249) 














Enter date on a deposit ahp (221) 


m: ••• 


18.2(3.5) 


49.7(3.6) 


74.8(2.0) 


88.8(1.8) 


93.0(1.9) 


Match items on shopping list to coupons (211) 




29.2(4.6) 


66.8(3.0) 


87.4(1.6) 


96.3(.9) 


97.0(1.3) 


Enter pcntonal information on job application (196) 














Locale movie on TV listing in newspaper (192) 


yn 


48.7(4.7) 


79.6(2.4) 


94.1(1.1) 


97.6(8) 


100(na) 


Locale time of meeting on a form (169) 














Locale expiration dale on driver's license (160) 




61.4(4.1) 


89.7(1 6) 


97.5(.6) 


98.9(1.6) 


10O;na) 


Sign your name (1 10) 


0 













Mtem nun>ber in parentheaea refen to a proAcicncy level; an individual with that score haa an 60 percent probability of 

responding correctly to that taak. 
^Number in parentlieacs is the standard crrur. 
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Comparing the document interpretation abilities of the white and black 
respondents to the Mississippi Literacy Assessment proved as significant as 
the results in the prose category. While 97.3 percent of whites responded 
correctly at the most basic 150 level, 80.5 percent of blacks successfully 
performed the same types of tasks. The differences in the black and white 
population continue to reveal themselves as the document complexity 
increases. At the 250 level where respondents were asked to "complete a check 
given information on a bill," there was a 38.8 percent greater success rate 
among whites. Whites also performed substantially better at the se^ ected score 
of 275 with a 40.4 percent higher correct response rate than blacks. At 325, 
the white respondents answered correctly 3.2 percent of the time, while only 
.1 percent of blacks answered correctly. 

At the 150 level, the proficiency of blacks is 16.8 percent lower than 
whites. As the degree of difficulty increases, the correct response rates among 
the black population decrease in greater percentages than in the white 
population. For example, from levels 175 to 200, white proficiency dropped 5.9 
percent while black proficiency went down by 12 percent. These differences 
diminished at the upper levels of the document scale. 

Document proficiency was also dependent upon educational attainment. 
Of respondents with eight or fewer years of schooling, just 61.4 percent could 
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perform at the 150 level. At the selected score of 175, those who had not 
received their high school diplomas but who had some high school education 
were completing 79.6 percent of these tasks correctly. High school graduates 
had a success rate of 94.1 percent at the same level. By the 200 level there 
were distinct differences among those with some high school, high school 
graduates, those with some college education, and college graduates. There 
was about a 10 percent difference between high school graduates 9nd college 
graduates at this selected score. At the 250 level, 8.1 percent of respondents 
with 0-8 years of schooling answered correctly compared with 80.8 percent of 
high school graduates and 85.6 percent of college graduates. The selected score 
of 275 served to further separate respondents' success rates. Here, 76.1 
percent of college gn^aduates performed the task correctly compared to 59.9 
percent of those with some college, 38.2 percent of high school graduates, 14.5 
percent of those with some high school, and 3.3 percent of those with only 
grade school education or less. At the 375 level which required respondents 
to "use bus schedule to locate appropriate bus for given departures and 
arrivals," 10 percent of college graduates performed the task correctly. 

The quantitative scores for the Mississippi Literacy Assessment are 
seen in Table 2.4. These percentages are indicative of respondents' abilities to 
perform mathematics using addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
(Again, these are similar to the requirements in the National Young Adult 
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Study.) The tasks included operations ranging &om calculating bank deposits 
to determining a tip at a restaurant to determining the amount of interest 
charges on a loan. OveraU, Mississippians were more likely to respond 
correctly to the quantitative tasks than to the prose or document assignments. 
At the selected score of 375, for example, the percentages for correct 
respondents were 2.5 for prose, 2.2 for documents, and 4.4 for quantitative. At 
275, the figures indicate correct responses to be 42.7 percent for prose, 39.8 
percent for documents, and 48.4 percent for quantitative. On the quantitative 
scale, the greatest proficiency drops come between the levels of 250 and 300. 

As with the prose and document scales, there is a considerable 
discrepancy between the literacy skills of the white and black populations in 
Mississippi. At the lowest level (150) there is a difference of almost 10 percent 
At the level where respondents had to figure a "total bank deposit entry" (233), 
86 percent of whites performed the task successfully while only 46.9 percent 
of blacks were able to do so. At the selected score of 275, 46 percent more 
whites than blacks were able to answer correctly. On the quantitative scale 
at 300, 7.4 percent of the blacks surveyed were successful in performing the 
tasks; 45.9 percent of white respondents answered correctly. At the highest 
score of 375, 6.5 percent of whites surveyed performed the given tasks, with 
only .2 percent of blacks making the correct response. 
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Quantitative 

225 Level Quantitative: 73.4% of Adults (N»l,451,532) 

The task that best typifUs the hwestkvel on the^ 
requimtotatUhgtwa entries 

275 Level Quantitative: 39.8% of Adults (N=957,U1) 

Tasks estinuitad to be slightly above the 27$ leveiinvolve entering 
deposits and checks and balancing a checkbook. These range from 281 to 
293* 

325 Level Quantitative: 19.8% of Adults (N=391,558) 

A task typical of performance at the 325 level requires the reader 
to examine a menrn tb^ can^t^ the cost of a s^ and to 

determine the correctehm^ (337). Thedifficulty 

p^suek tasks reflects the need to match infor^^ and then to apply two 
operations in sequenceJ^ 

375 Level Quantitative: 4.4% of Adults (N=87,013) 

One task that typifies performanee at the^^ 3^ requires the 
reader to use a page from a catahgue to fill out an order form, calculate 
the cost for a number of items, and total the cost (371). Another task 
presents unit pricing information similar to that found in a grocery store; 
the reader is required to select the least costly product (376).* 

*lnvin Klm^ ami Ann JungMut, Ukmi^. Pnftlf tfAmricalt Yotmg AiultM, 1986, 



TABLE 2.4 



PercenUge By Racc and Bducaiion of Adult MittiMippiana At or Above Selected PoinU on the Quantiutive Scale 



Items* 




ToUl^ 


l\>pu)ation* 


Determine amount of interest char^ from loan ad (469) 




* 










4 4( 6) 


87,013 




Calculate & total coata batod on item coata from catalogue (371) 










Determine tip given percent^ige 066) 




io.2(.e) 


201,711 




Plan travel anrangemcnu for meeting using flight schedule (340) 










Determine correct change using menu (337) 




19.B(I.2) 


391,556 








33.5(1.5) 


662,484 




Enter & calculate checkbook balance (293, 289, 28t) 










ToUl bank d^ipoeit entry (233) 




48.4(1.6) 


957,141 








63.5(1.6) 


1,266,753 








73.4(1.6) 


1,451,632 






SOD 


83.7(1.1) 


1.666,221 








91.(K1 5) 


1,799,583 








95.8(8) 


1,894.506 
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TABLC 2.4, continued 



Iterm* 




While 


IS lac K 


Delermine amount of intereti chargei from loan ad (489) ''($0 ' 






Esiimate coat uaing grocery unit-price labeU (376) f-iii'A^^^^^^ 


6.5(.8) 


.2(.2) 


Calculate k toul cotu baaed on item coau from caUlogue (371) ' : ::f i: ^^^^ 






Determine tip given percentage (356) ^^W^lPfi^^S: ^ 


14.7(1.2) 


.9(.6) 








(340) 






Determine correct change using menu (337) ■:_--fi.^^^:^^:y: -. 


28.3(1.7) 


2.0(7) 




45.9(1.8) 


7.4(1.4) 


ESnter & calculate checkbook balance (293, 2B9, 2B 1 ) 






Total bank depotii entry (233) i-^iiS^t^ 


63.2(1.9) 


17.2(1.7) 






77.2(1.6) 


34.8(2.6) 


/::!;xvl!!Wf 


86.0(1.1) 


46.9(2.6) 


:-:-:-:--::'.QDQ 
: : .vi-.v.vX-ff*"?? . 


93.5(.8) 


63.0(2.3) 




97.2(6) 


78.0(2.2) 






98.'>(.2) 


89.4(1.9) 



TABLE 2.4. continued 



Ilemt* 


' flaiictti 


0.8* 
Education 


9-12^ 
Education 


Education 


>HS* 
Education 


College* 
Grad. 


Determine amwuni of intereil charget from loan ad 
(489) 


■■■*»■■. 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Estimate ccat uiing grocery unit price labels (376) 


. . : .... 






2.6(.8) 


6.7(1.3) 


13.9(2.7) 


Calculate k total costs based on item costs from 
caUl0Kue(371) 


•.•r%'X'.-.-:',-.".-.'.'.x. .:^'v'''" 

*-%-'-;*:• - 












Determine tip given percentage (356) 




.9(.6) 


1.5(.8) 


7.6(1.4) 


13.9(1.6) 


28.6(2.9) 


Han travel arrangements for meeting using (light 
schedule (340) 














Determine correct change using menu (337) 




2.6(1.0) 


4.7(1.5) 


15.3(1.8) 


29.5(2.4) 


47.5(3.2) 






5.9(1.7) 


9.2(1.6) 


30.5(2.1) 


49.(K2.9) 


70.2(2.1) 


Enter & calculate checkbook balance (293. 289. 261 ) 














ToUl bank deposit entry (233) 


m 

»»■ # 


11.8(2.6) 
18.7(3.1) 
29.1(3.4) 
45.7(4.2) 
62.2(4.2) 
76.8(3.6) 


24.1(3.2) 
40.3(4.3) 
54.7(4.1) 
74.3(2.6) 
85.8(2.2) 
95.0(1.1) 


47.7(2.2) 
66.3(2.1) 
60.3(1.7) 
00.0(1.2) 
96.6(t0) 
99.0(.8) 


66.3(2.2) 
86.0(2.1) 
91.8(1.6) 
96.5(1.0) 
96.6(.7) 
99.7(.3) 


82.3(2.0) 
91.4(2.0) 
95.5(1.5) 
98.4(.6) 
100(na) 
100(na) 



'Item number in parentheses referred to a proficiency level; an individual with that accre has an 60 percent probability of 

responding correctly to that task. 
^Number in parentheses is the standard error. 
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Mississippi adults \vith 0-8 years of schooling were better able to 
perform quantitative tasks than prose or document tasks. Correct responses 
totaled 78.8 percent at the quantitative 150 level compared with 69.3 percent 
prose and 61.4 percent docurient. In Table 2.4, we see that individuals with 
eight or fewer years of schooling performed substantially poorer than even 
those who had some high school. There is also a jump in abiUty from those 
with some high school to respondents who graduated from high school. This 
wide difference occurs first between the 150 and 200 levels and becomes 
increasingly evident reading up the table. The major gaps between high school 
graduates and those with some college or college degrees began within the 225 
range. Here, 80.3 percent of high school graduates answered the questions 
correctly and 95.5 percent of college graduates answered correctly. At 325, 2.6 
percent of respondents with 0-8 years of education were able to perform the 
given tasks. An example of a task in this range was to "determine correct 
change using menu." (337) At this level, 47.5 percent of college graduates were 
successful. Respondents with fewer than 12 years of education were unable to 
perform consistently above the 350 level. High school graduates (2.6 percent), 
those with some college (6.7 percent), and college graduates (13.9 percent), 
however, were better able to answer questions in the 375 Xvinge. 

Tables 2.2, 2.3, and 2.4 provide readers with a basic yet important 
overview of the abilities of Mississippi adults on the prose, document, and 
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quantitative scales. As described above, it is highly evident that there is a 
discrepancy in scores on all three scales in terms of the black and white 
population of this state. Additionally, the table format shows clearly the 
strong positive effect of education upon performance on the three scales. 
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ENDNOTES TO SECTION 2 



4rwin S. Kiisch and Ann Jungeblut, Literacy: Profiles of America's 
Young Adults, Report Number 16-PL-02. (Princeton: Educational Testing 
Service, 1986.) 

^Ibid. 
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Section 3. Literacy Projections for Mississippi Counties 



The purpose of this section is to eport on a modeUng efifort that extends 
the analysis of the Mississippi Literacy Assessment data to the projection of 
county Hteracy proficiency estimates. Local communities have research and 
assessment needs similar to the of the state and nation. In some respects, 
the need can be more critical since often the more effective programs and 
interventions are created, managed, and operated at the local community level. 
Unfortunately, the cost of conducting research at the community level can be 
extremely expensive. Funds necessary to collect sufGcient data to provide 
reUable measurement of literacy j 'oficiency for each of Mississippi's 82 
counties would be several million dollars. 
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JUicaL level commun^ are tkg real force in ccmbatting 

imprisot thttir literacy skills. 

StaUDfMMtiippi 



Given the expense, it is unreasonable to expect that sufficient resources 
will be forthcoming to provide community-based, direct measures of adult 
literacy. Only Oregon and Mississippi have carried out statewide surveys, and 
neither of these states has a sample sufficient for direct coimty measurements. 
In the absence of direct measurements, we are not limited to the traditional 
use of educational data from the Census as our only source of local literacy 
estimates. Data from the Mississippi Literacy Assessment do provide an 
additional option. It is possible to develop a multi-variable regression model 
for the Mississippi Literacy Assessment sample that can then be used to 
project Uteracy estimates to the county level. This effort can be described as 
"a best available information approach" that provides more information than 
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simply level of education (as a literacy indicator) but is probably less reliable 
than direct literacy assessments. 

The projection modeling takes advantage of several data sources. While 
direct estimates of county Uteracy proficiency are not available, there is a great 
deal of county information available on other variables. The U.S. Census and 
other sources routinely collect and report information on counties resulting in 
a wealth of county data. For example, the Monitor Mississippi Laboratory in 
the Social Science Research Center at Mississippi State University archives 
over 20,000 different variables for Mississippi's 82 counties. Of particular 
interest for this modeling approach is the availability of county-based data on 
education, race and age. In Table 3.3 , data are reported that reflect county 
education level (median years of education), race (proportionate non-black), and 
age (adjusted median age). Based on our knowledge of the relationship 
between the three variables (education, race and age) and Uteracy proficiency, 
it is possible to construct a predictive equation in which literacy proficiency is 
a function of education, race and age. Substantively, we expect those counties 
with overall lower levels of education, larger minority populations, and older 
populations to have, net of other influences, lower levels of literacy proficiency. 
As already stated, however, the lack of county-based estimates of Uteracy 
proficiency does not allow a straight-forward modeling solution. 
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While the lack of county literacy scores precludes the standard 
computation of a regression model that uses education, race, and age to predict 
county literacy proficiency, a similar model can be estimated using data from 
the Mississippi Literacy Assessment. The assessment data do include 
measures of education, race and age that are similar to the county level 
measures. More importantly, the study also has direct measures of prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy scores. The major difference is that the 
model based on Mississippi Literacy Assessment data generates individual- 
level rather than county-level estimates. 

Y (Literacy Proficiency) = Intercept + bj (Years of Education) + bj (Race) + bj (Age)^ 

The Mississippi Literacy Assessment data were used to estimate 
predictive equations for prose, document and quantitative literacy scores. 
Standard multiple regression techniques were employed which regressed 
measures of education, race and age on each of the three Uteracy proficiency 
scores. The form of the three models was relatively simple. Education and 
race were modeled as Unear effects, while age was modeled as an exponential 
effect. The selection of an exponential function for age was made because of 
the curved relationship between literacy and age. The results of this modeling 
are reported in Table 3.1. 
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TABLE 3.1 

Regression Models For Prediction of Prose, Document, and 
Quantitative Literacy Proficiency 

Prose Literacy Proficiency Projection Model 

Prose Scores = 152.470 + 8.073 Years of Education + 47.186 Race - .010 Age* 
N=1787 R=.709 R»=.501 



Document Literacy Proficiency Projection Model 

Document Scores s 144.200 -f 8.263 Years of Education -f 64.148 Race - .012 Age* 
N=1787 R=.755 R»=.569 



Quantitative Literacy Proflciency Projection Model 

Quantitative Scores s 162.066 -f 7.098 Years of Education -f 69.259 Race • .008 Age* 
N=1787 Rr.713 R»=.508 
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Results from the regression equations indicated that the overall 
correlation between education^ race» and age and literacy scores was relatively 
strong. Multiple correlation for the three regression equations ranged from a 
coefficient of R=.709 for prose scores to R=.755 for docimient scores. Corres- 
pondingly, coefficients of determination ranged from R^=.501 for prose scores 
to for document scores, indicating that about one*half of the variations 

in literacy scores could be associated with (or explained by) the three 
independent variables. Finally, an examination of standardized beta 
coef&cients (not reported here) revealed that education ranked as the strongest 
efTect on literacy scores, race was ranked as the second strongest, and age was 
ranked third. 

It is intriguing to speculate about the reasons for the strong relationship 
between literacy proficiency and the variables of education, race, and age. One 
possible reason is that each of these three indicators serves as a proxy variable 
for very important clusters of influences that shape society. Years of education 
provide a rough indicator of formal societal investment in human capital. The 
race variable (considering that education is controlled) is a rough indicator of 
discrimination. The age variable can be seen as a measure of developmental 
and cohort effects. Developmental effects are those associated with the social 
and biological consequences of maturation and aging. With advancing age, 
social expectations and physical ability can produce decreased literacy 
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proficiency. Cohort effects, on the other hand, are the effects of different 
histories. For example, Mississippians who are over forty-five years of age may 
have experienced a different quality of education from those who are younger 
than forty-five. This difference in educational history could result in age cohort 
effects. 

The Mississippi Literacy Assessment derived regression models were 
then used as prediction equations for the estimation of county level literacy 
scores. These scores are reported in Table 3.3. The logic of this approach 
assumes that the same general underlying structure of influences reflected in 
the model of individual level data would also hold for aggregate county data. 
The estimation procedure was to take the three equations and enter the 
equivalent county level estimates for education, race and age. Care was 
exercised to use similar metrics of measurement. This procedure allowed for 
the computation of prose, document, and quantitative scores for each 
Mississippi county. 

These estimates are consistent with preconceived notions about literacy 
in Mississippi. First, counties with comprehensive universities had relatively 
high scores. Second, counties that have a reputation for economic development 
(coast counties, suburban counties, and industrial growth counties) tended to 
have higher scores. Third, poverty counties were found to have the lowest 
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Chart 3.1 Mississippi Counties with Projected 
Prose Literacy Proficiency of 245 or less 




Hatching s Counties with Prose score equal to or less than 245. 
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Chart 3.2 Mississippi Counties with Projected 
Prose Literacy Proficiency of 250 or less 




Hatching = Counties with Prose score equal to or less than 250. 
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Chart 3.3 Mississippi Counties with Projected 
Prose Literacy Proficiency of 270 or more 




Hatching s Counties with Prose score equal to or more than 270. 



Produced by: 

Monitor Laboratory 

Social Science Research Center 

Mississippi State University 
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scores. In Chart 3.1, Mississippi counties with the lowest prose literacy scores 
have been mapped. Please note the predominance of traditional agricultural- 
based counties, especially the counties in the Delta region. To a considerable 
degree, several problems of literacy have a strong geographic dimension in 
Mississippi. 



TABLE 3.2 

Comparison of Projected Literacy Scores and Direct Measurement of Literacy 

Scores for Mississippi 



Literacy Scale 


Projected' 
Scores 


Measured*^ 

Scores 
(Median) 


Difference 


Percent 
Accuracy 


Prose 


265.2 


263.1 


+2.1 


0.9% 


Document . 


260.5 


257.4 


+3.1 


1.2% 


Quantitative 


273.2 


271.3 


+ 1.9 


0.7% 



'Projected Scores obtained using state level estimates of education, race and age. 
^Median Literacy Scores for Mississippi as estimated by the Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment sample. 

""Measured Means resulted in larger differences in the range of 5 to 7 score points. 



The accuracy of the county projections can be assessed further by 
contrasting scores for the one population that has both a set of projected 
literacy scores and a set of directly measured literacy scores. That population, 
of course, is the Mississippi adult population. Table 3.2 provides a contrast of 
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projected literacy scores derived from the three projection models. These 
figures are compared to the median levels of literacy obtained from the 
Mississippi Literacy Assessment sample* The difference should be a rough 
index of accuracy. In general terms, the projected scores were very close to the 
sample medians. There was a slight overestimation in each case. The 
magnitude of the difference ranged from only 1.9 to 3.1 scale points. A similar 
pattern of results with larger differences was obtained using sample means 
(differences ranged from approximately 5 to 7 points). The general impression 
is that the modeling approach reported in this section has produced 
reasonable" estimates that may modestly overestimate county levels. 

In closing this section, a caveat should be included* County literacy 
projections are not direct measures and should not be interpreted as 
constituting actual measurement; rather they should be treated as only 
suggestive of literacy proficiency at the local commimity level. The approach 
has a number of limitations that could adversely affect the reliability of 
literacy results. Since the approach relies on multiple regression techniques, 
the assumptions and Umitations of regression can influence the results. Also, 
the approach is hdsed in part on the use of literacy scores that are developed 
from the complex scaling app^*oach of Item Response Theory. The implications 
of this technique on the projections are beyond the scope of this report. Special 
attention needs to be given to possible biases in secondary analysis caused by 
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use of background variables in the scaling process. Having stated the 
foregoing limitation, it is our opinion that the projection adds to our 
understanding of literacy in Mississippi and that the scores have potentially 
important policy and program implications for the state. 
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TABLE 3.3 

Estimates of Education, Race and Age for Mississippi Counties 



COUNTY 


MEDIAN YEARS 
OF EDUCATION 


PROPORTIONATE 
NON-BLACK 


ADJUSTED* 
MEDIAN AGE 
(ADULT) 


Adams 


12.2 


.51 


41.00 


Alcorn 


11.9 


.89 


^.3.40 


Amite 


10.9 


.52 


41.80 


Attala 


10.8 


.61 


44.60 


Benton 


9.8 


.62 


40.50 


Bolivar 


11.1 


.37 


36.10 


Calhoun 


11.0 


.75 


43.30 


Carroll 


10.1 


.55 


42.20 


Chickasaw 


11.4 


.64 


41.00 


Choctaw 


10.8 


.72 


41.80 


Claiborne 


11.8 


.25 


36.20 


Clarke 


11.2 


.65 


42.20 


Clay 


12.0 


.50 


39.20 


Coahoma 


10.7 


.36 


37.80 


Copiah 


11.3 


.51 


40.10 


Covington 


10.8 


.65 


41.20 


De Soto 


12.2 


.82 


39.60 


Forrest 


12.4 


.72 


39.0' 


Franklin 


11.6 


.63 


43.10 



TABLE 3.3, continued 



COITNTY 


MEDIAN YEAKS 
OP EDUCATION 


PROPORTIONATE 
NON-BLACK 


ADJUSTED* 
MEDIAN AGE 
(ADULT) 


George 


12.1 


.90 


39.90 


Greene 


12.0 


.80 


40.10 


Grenada 


11.8 


.58 


41.10 


Hancock 


12.2 


.89 


42.40 


Harrison 


12.5 


.79 


39.10 


Hinds 


12.7 


.54 


39.60 


Holmes 


.9.9 


.29 


37.50 


Humphreys 


9.8 


.34 


36.70 


Issaquena 


9.6 


.44 


36.90 


Itawamba 


9.9 


.93 


44.00 


Jackson 


12.4 


.80 


38.70 


Jasper 


12.0 


.51 


41.00 


Jefferson 


9.4 


.18 


37.60 


Jefferson Davis 


10.8 


.46 


40.00 


Jones 


12.2 


.77 


42.60 


Kemper 


11.0 


.45 


41.00 


Lafayette 


12.4 


.73 


37.80 


Lamar 


12.4 


.88 


39.40 


Lauderdale 


12.3 


.68 


41.40 


Lawrence 


11.8 


.69 


40.50 


Leake 


10.8 


.61 


43.50 


Lee 


12.3 


.79 


41.70 
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COUNTY 


MEDIAN YEARS 
OF EDUCATION 


PROPORTIONATE 
NON-BLACK 


ADJUSTED* 
MEDIAN AGE 
f ADULT) 


Leflore 


10.8 


.40 


o7.70 


Lincoln 


12.2 


.70 


A 1 TA 

41.70 


Lowndes 


12.3 


.65 


QQ A€\ 

00.4U 


Madison 


12.2 


.44 


QQ QA 

oo.oU 


Marion 


11.8 


.70 


>l 1 1 A 

41. lU 


Marshall 


10.6 


.46 


QT TA 

O /.70 


Monroe 


11.2 


.70 


41. /U 


Montgomery 


10.5 


.59 


44.40 


Neshoba 


11.5 


.71 


A(\ OA 

4^.oU 


Newton 


12.1 


.70 


J >l OA 

44.20 


Noxubee 


9.9 


.00 


u0.4l/ 


Oktibbeha 


12.7 


.65 


Qc OA 

oD.oU 


Panola 


10.2 


.51 


Qo on 


Pearl River 


12.2 


.oD 




Perry 


12.1 


.78 


39.70 


Pike 


12.1 


.56 


41.30 


Pontotoc 


11.2 


.84 


43.40 


Prentiss 


10.7 


.89 


43.00 


Quitman 


9.4 


.44 


38.60 


Rankin 


12.4 


.81 


41.00 


Scott 


11.0 


.65 


41.00 


Sharkey 


10.4 


.34 


36.60 
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COUNTY 


MEDIAN YEARS 
OP EDUCATION 


PROPORTIONATE 
NON-BLACK 


ADJUSTED* 
MEDIAN AGE 
(ADULT) 


Simpson 


12.0 


.69 


41.50 


Smith 


12.0 


.79 


42.40 


Stone 


12.3 


.77 


39.60 


Sunflower 


10.2 


.38 


37.70 


Tallahatchie 


9.5 


.42 


38.50 


Tate 


11.9 


.61 


38.60 


Tippah 


11.0 


.84 


43.20 


Tishomingo 


11.0 


.96 


44.90 


Tunica 


8.7 


.27 


35.70 


Union 


11.2 


.86 


44.20 


Walthall 


11.5 


.59 


41.00 


Warren 


12.3 


.62 


40.30 


Washington 


12.0 


.44 


38.10 


Wayne 


11.1 


.66 


39.10 


Webster 


11.7 


.80 


46.10 


Wilkinson 


10.7 


,33 


41.30 


Winston 


11.2 


.60 


42.60 


Yalobusha 


11.0 


.62 


43.20 


Yazoo 


11.2 


.48 


40.30 


^A^justed median age was derived by comparing the state median age with tne 



Mississippi Literacy Assessment sample median age. This difference was then used 
to adjust upward each county median ^gstiinate to reflect an adult rather than tot^l age 
population. 

Source: Southern Growth Policies Board County Data Pile 
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TABLE 3.4 



Projection Of Literacy Proficiency for Mississippi Counties' 



COUNTY 


POPULATION 
1986 


PROSE 
ESTIMATE 


DOCUMENT 
ESTIMATE 


QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATE 


Adams 


39646 


258.33 


252.58 


264.90 


Alcorn 


33042 


271.76 


268.18 


283.52 


Amite 


13431 


247.64 


241.58 


255.70 


Attala 


19269 


248.43 


242.46 


258.01 


Benton 


8627 


244.50 


239.14 


254.67 


Bolivar 


45144 


246.53 


240.35 


251.86 


Calhoun 


15468 


257.72 


252.98 


268.59 


Carroll 


9538 


241.98 


235.87 


251.17 


Chickasaw 


18109 


257.80 


252.78 


266.68 


Choctaw 


9006 


256.06 


251.35 


266.59 


Claiborne 


12188 


246.39 


239.47 


249.58 


Clarke 


16992 


255.79 


250.62 


265.17 


Clay 


21939 


257.44 


251.84 


263.79 


Coahoma 


35740 


241.32 


234.70 


247.05 


Copiah 


26520 


251.86 


246.10 


259.22 


Covington 


26598 


253.54 


248.48 


263.21 


De Soto 


59790 


273.89 


270.50 


283.98 


Forrest 


68225 


271.54 


267.63 


280.22 


Franklin 


8725 


257.18 


251.77 


266.01 


George 


16154 


276.85 


273.98 


288.09 



TABLE 3.4, continued 



COUNTY 


POPULATION 
1985 


PROSE 
ESTIMATE 


DOCUMENT 
ESTIMATE 


QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATE 


Greene 


9557 


270.92 


267.27 


281.02 


Grenada 


21933 


258.27 


252.91 


266.08 


Hancock 


30083 


275.07 


271.73 


286.42 


Harrison 


168858 


275.25 


271.78 


284.60 


ninuB 


^OO^U f 


IRA QQ 


2fi9 78 


271.28 


xioiuies 


MO lU 




224 65 


237.50 


numpnreyo 






227 52 


240.66 


To 00 All An a 




237 18 


231.08 


244.92 


iiaWomUa 




2fifi 8R 


253 06 


271.10 


To ^ va/\n 
tlaCKoOn 




275 45 


272 12 


285.03 


tiaoper 






260 68 


263.21 


uoiicroon 




222 71 


214 66 

M AY* V V 


227.58 


ulSlltf 1 oUll 

Davis 




24B 47 


239.27 


252.68 


Jones 


63669 


268.98 


264.73 


278.83 


Kemper 


10270 


245.81 


239.42 


252.83 


Lafayette 


31377 


272.54 


268.82 


281.10 


Lamar 


26493 


278.79 


275.93 


289.46 


Lauderdale 


78666 


266.60 


261.95 


275.12 


Lawrence 


13094 


263.93 


259.44 


272.99 


Leake 


19246 


249.75 


244.02 


259.26 


Lee 


60751 


271.78 


267 88 


281.73 


Leflore 


42501 


244.41 


238.15 


250.60 


Lincoln 


31018 


266.48 


261.90 


275.38 
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POPTTUVTION 
1985 


PROSE 
ESTIMATE 


DOCUMENT 
ESTIMATE 


QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATE 


Lowndes 


59161 


267.67 


263.31 


275.48 


Madison 


47778 


256.94 


251.10 


262.26 


Marion 


26948 


263.79 


259.24 


273.01 


Marshall 


32211 


245.73 


239.86 


252.87 


Monroe 


36894 


258.63 


253.90 


268.56 


Montgomery 


12971 


245.37 


239.26 


255.01 


Neshoba 


24533 


260.83 


256.10 


270.63 


Newton 


20168 


263.76 


258.77 


273.16 


Noxubee 


12981 


234.18 


227.28 


240.71 


Oktibbeha 


36854 


273.07 


269.22 


280.08 


Panola 


29392 


242.89 


236.91 


251.22 


Pearl River 


38539 


274.25 


270.85 


284.86 


Perry 


10404 


271.21 


267.52 


280.95 


Pike 


37305 


25964 


254.18 


266.96 


Pontotoc 


21997 


263.75 


259.70 


275.60 


Prentiss 


24783 


262.35 


258.61 


275.21 


Quitman 


11192 


234.09 


227.67 


242.18 


Rankin 


78676 


273.99 


270.35 


283.96 


Scott 


25417 


255.03 


249.99 


264.40 


Sharkey 


7951 


239.21 


232.62 


244.94 


Simpson 


24274 


264.78 


260.17 


273.79 


Smith 


15056 


268.46 


264.35 


278.72 


Stone 


9951 


272.24 


268.50 


281.60 
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COUNTY 


POPULATION 
1985 


PROSE 
ESTIMATE 


DOCUMENT 
ESTIMATE 


QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATE 


Sunflower 


36608 


238.33 


231.77 


244.78 


Tallahatchie 


16435 


234.31 


227.82 


242.12 


Tate 


21113 


262.45 


257.71 


270.19 


Tippah 


18923 


262.25 


258.19 


274.25 


Tishomingo 


18049 


266.29 


262.75 


279.95 


Tunica 


9465 


222.64 


215.35 


229.03 


Union 


21987 


263.91 


259.85 


276.0& 


Walthall 


13754 


256.18 


250.82 


264.34 


Warren 


51863 


264.63 


259.74 


272.28 


Washington 


71309 


255.38 


249.52 


260.85 


Wayne 


20205 


258.16 


253.56 


267.40 


Webster 


10420 


263.54 


258.83 


274.82 


Wilkinson 


10389 


237.37 


230.02 


243.24 


Winston 


19176 


253.14 


247.56 


261.98 


Yalobusha 


13261 


251.70 


246.08 


261.00 


Yazoo 


27307 


249.48 


243.46 


256.59 



'ProjectionB are not based on direct measurement but rather are produced by modeling. 



Section 4. Group Diiferences in Literacy Proficiency 



The Mississippi Literacy Assessment data can be used to contrast the 
literacy differeuces among the msgor demographic and social subgroups of the 
Mississippi population. An understanding of these subgroup differences is 
important in defining and describing the magnitude of literacy problems in the 
state. Policy debate can benefit from knowledge of subgroup variations since 
this information can be of great value in selecting prograizimatic approaches, 
identifying population needs, and targeting interventions. Our analysis of 
subgroup differences generally follows the format of The Subtle Danger: 
Reflections on the Literacy Abilities of America's Young Adults } A parallel 
reading of this section with The Subtle Danger will allow the reader to compare 
patterns found in the Mississippi data with those found in the National Young 
Adult Study. 
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TABLE 4.1 

Mean Literacy Scores for 
Mississippi Adults by Sex* 



Scale 


Total 


Female 


Male 




(N-179J) 


(N.939) 


(N.851) 


Prose 


258(2.2) 


261(2.5) 


255(3.0) 


Document 


253(2.8) 


249(3.0) 


257(3.3) 


Quantitative 


268(2.4) 


264(2.3) 


272(3.1) 



"Number in parentheses is standard error estimate 
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In Table 4.1, mean scrips for prose, document, and quantitative scales 
are presented for the Mississippi adult population divided by sex. The 
implication of these data is that male and female Mississippians vary little in 
their Uteracy skills. Our assessment using these four indicators of Uteracy 
resulted in no differences larger than seven points. (This 1 nding of similar 
literacy skills for men and women also was observed in the NAEP literacy 
assessment.) The implication is that Mississippi men and women are equally 
prepared (or equally unprepared) in their general literacy abilities. 

Differences by age were also examined. These age-linked literacy data 
are very interesting since there are few cross sectional data that directly link 
measurements of Uteracy to a broad spectrum of adult-aged groupings. To our 
knowledge, the Mississippi Liter&cy Assessment and the parallel study 
conducted in Oregon are the only ones that have data available using direct 
measurement of the type developed by ETS. The Mississippi sample was 
divided into six age groupings of ten-year intervals. Substantial differences 
were observed among these age groups as indicated by the difference in mean 
literacy scores (Table 4.2). In general terms, young adults (15-24 years) had 
literacy scores somewhat above the state average; the scores increased for the 
25-34 age group and peaked for the 35-44 age group; and from that point on, 
literacy scores dropped off markedly. The 65 and over group had mean scores 
that were substantially less than the peak group. For example, mean prose 
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scores for the 65 and over group were 7S points lower than for the 35-44 age 
group. Similar differences of 83 points for document skills and 67 points for 
quantitative skills also were obtained. Such differences are substantial, and 
the magnitude of the difference indicates important age-linked skill level 
differences. If we use the population mean as a reference point, it is clear that 
Mississippi adults younger than 45 scored above the state average in all scales. 
On the other hand, those older than 45 are more likely to score below the state 
average. The elderly were most likely to score s'lbstantially below that figure. 

The reason for this age-linked pattern is not easily determined. At least 
two types of explanations can be set forth. First, we know that literacy ability 
is strongly related to education. It is possible that the patterns observed are 
the result of cohort effects where the quality and extent of education differed 
substantially for different age cohorts. Such an argument would imply that 
middle-aged Mississippians had received better education (in terms of literacy 
training) than either younger age groups or older age groups. If such a cohort 
influence does exist, it might best be referred to as a "baby boom" effect, since 
the peak scores are for adults in that age category. The argument would be 
that baby boomers received better literacy education. 
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TABLE 4.2 

Mean Literacy Scores of 
Mississippi Adults by Age* 





15-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65-I- 


Scale 


(N-294) 


(N-375) 


(N.358) 


(N.250) 


(N-197) 


(r^-316) 


Prose 


264(3.8) 


274(3.9) 


289(3.9) 


261(4.1) 


236(7.9) 


211(3.6) 


Document 


264(5.0) 


273x3.8) 


281(4.0) 


252(4.0) 


236(5.6) 


198(4.4) 


Quantitative 


272(4.5) 


281(4.1) 


297(3.7) 


267(3.6) 


2»'^0(6.1) 


229(4.0) 



^Number in parentheses is standard error estimate 
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TABLE 4.3 



Mean Literecy Scores for 
Mississippi Adults by Race* 



Scale 


Total 


Wiiite 


Black 




(N-1791) 


(N-1197) 


(N-576) 


Prose 


258(2.2) 


278(1.6) 


219(3.7) 


Document 


253(2.8) 


274(2.4) 


208(3.4) 


Quantitative 


268(2.4) 


290(2.2) 


221(3.0) 



^Number in parentheses is standard error estimate 
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A second interpretation is that these results are a consequence of a 
ma iration process. According to the developmental thesis, individuals acquire 
and add to their literacy skills to a point in early middle age. After that 
period the detrimental eflects of aging come into play leading to a gradual 
decrease in literacy ability. After about age 65, this pattern continues, but the 
rate of Uteracy loss increases with marked diminishment of literacy ability. 

Differences by race found in the Mississippi Assessment data are 
presented in Table 4.3. Data are presented only for white and black subgroups 
because the numbers of Hispanics, Native Americans, and Asian Americans are 
so small in the Mississippi population that the sample did not include enough 
of t hese groups to provide accurate estimates. There is a clear pattern in the 
data. Black Mississippians score considerably lower on all measures of 
literacy. The magnitude of the race difference is substantial with black 
Mississippi adults scoring approiimately 50 to 60 points lower than whites. 
A similar pattern for national data was found in the NAEP young adult survey. 

In assessing the sharp racial differences in Uteracy performance, it is 
important to remember that Mississippi has the largest percentage black 
population in the nation. Estimates indicate that the 1990 black population 
is approximately 36*37 percent of the state population. To the policymaker and 
the program provider, the sharp racial differences are significant. A msgor 
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segment of the state's population has severe adult literacy problems which are 
in some fashion associated with race* 

Table 4.4 depicts the Mississippi Literacy Assessment data in terms of 
mean literacy scores for Mississippi adults for each level of educational 
attainment. The scores here are very telling. Adults with 8 or fewer years of 
schooling scored considerably lower than those with more schooling. For 
example, individuals with 0-8 years of education scored an average of 81 points 
less on all three scales than high school graduates. Those who had some high 
Srohool education also scored an average of 36 points lower than high school 
graduates. On the upper end of the educational spectrum, the mean literacy 
scores for college graduates are an average of 51 points higher than those of 
high school giaduates. ^e most profound differences were found in the 
literacy scores of college grauaates and individuals with 0-8 years of education. 
Those with college degrees scored an average of 132 points higher over the 
three scales than those with only grade school levels of education. Prose scores 
were 134 points higher, document scores were 141 points higher, and 
quantitative scores were 121 points higher. 
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TABLE 4.4 



Mean Literacy Scores for Mississippi 
Adults by Years of Education* 



Scale 


0-8 
Education 


9-12 
Education 


HS 
Education 


>HS 
Education 


College 
Graduate 


Prose 


179(4.3) 


229(3.4) 


262(2.6) 


287(2.7) 


313(2.6) 


Document 


170(4.7) 


22(K3.6) 


258(2.7) 


284(3.3) 


311(3.2) 


Quantitative 


20(K5.1) 


234(3.8) 


272(2.4) 


297(2.7) 


321(3.5) 



^Number in parentheses is standard error estimate 
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Table 4.5 presents the mean prose scores of Mississippi adults by race 
and years of education. These scores indicate that there is a significant 
variation between the white and black population in Mississippi, even when 
their educational attainment levels are similar. The white population scored 
consistently higher than the black population. White adults with eight or 
fewer years of schooling scored 54 points higher than blacks with the san e 
educational level. The pattern continues at the other educational levels. In 
the categories of those with some high school, those with high school diplomas 
and those with some college, whites scored from 32 to 39 points higher than 
blacks. Astonishingly enough, there was an even greater difference among the 
white and black population of individuals with college degrees. White college 
graduates scored 51 points higher than black adults with the same status. 
Within the realm of this study, the reasons for these substantial differences 
can only be speculated. While the mean prose scores of blacks did increase 
with years of schooUng, they did not rise as significantly as the scores of whites 
(with the exception of blacks with 0»8 years of schooUng as compar'^d t^ those 
with some high school). Thus, the positive effect of educational levek upon 
literacy levels is not as strong among the black population. Other factors are 
at work in the dynamics of literacy among Mississippi adults. 
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TABLE 4.5 

Mean Prose Scores of Mississippi 
Adults by Race and Years of School* 



Years of School 


Total 


White 


Black 


Completed 


(N-1788) 


(N.1197) 


(N-573) 


0-8 Education 


179(4.3) 


207(4.8) 


153(5.2) 


942 Education 


229(3.4) 


243(4.1) 


211(6.2) 


HS Education 


262(2.6) 


274(2.2) 


236(4.9) 


> HS Education 


287(2.7) 


296(2.6) 


257(6.1) 


College Graduate 


313(2.6) 


323(2.9) 


272(6.9) 



'Number in parentheses is standard error estiniate 
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The sharp difTerences in Hteracy ability among black and white adult 
Mississippiiins most likely results from a number of important social and 
economic factors. Educational attainment, segregated schools, parental social 
class, and discriminati-^n in the workplace are examples of factors that could 
partially explain such differences. While it is beyond the scope of this report 
to attempt a detailed study of the racial differences, a Umited analysis was 
conducted to invtstigate the importance of educational level on Uteracy 
performance. It can be demonstrated that the level of educational attainment 
(usually measured in years of school completed) has a strong positive effect 
upon literacy lev'el. It also is known that there are large racial differences in 
the level of educational attainment. On average, white adults have completed 
more years of formal education than have black adults. This pattern is true 
both for the national and Mississippi populations. This analysis, however, does 
not determine to what extent the differences in educational attainment account 
for the differences in black/white levels of literacy. 

In rec«?nt years, there has been a growing body of research on the 
process through which families pass on social, economic, educational, and other 
status variables to their children. Research on the intergenerational transfer 
of status has identified such factors as mental ability, significant other 
influences, academic performance, and early educational attainment as key 
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intervening influences in the tranoxer of status from one generation to the next. 
Kirsch and Jungeblut' report that the scores of young adults on each of the 
literacy scales were associated with the level of educational attainment of 
parents. 

A similar pattern occurred in the Mississippi Literacy Assessment 
Project. In Table 4.6, mean scores are tabulated by mother's educational level. 
Generally mean scores increased with increased level of mother's education. 
Individuals whose parents' educational level was eight years or less had 
greatly reduced literacy scores. Respondents whose mothers were high school 
graduates scored substantially higher than those whose mothers had 0-8 years 
of schooling. Over the three scales of prose, document, and quantitative skills, 
respondents scored an average of 54 points higher if their mothers had 
completed high school. There also was a noticeable difference between the 
scores of those individuals whose mothers had graduated from college and 
those whose mothers were high school graduates. Children whose mothers 
received college degrees averaged eleven points higher on all three scales. The 
most apparent discrepancy in scores is found when comparing respondents 
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TABLE 4.6 



Mean Literacy Scores and the 
Level of Mother's Education' 



Scale 


0-8 
Education 


9-12 
Education 


HS 
Education 


>HS 
Education 


College 
Graduate 


Prose 


236(3.8) 


26(K2.9) 


287(3.1) 


304(6.6) 


297(6.1) 


Document 


227(3.4) 


264(3.3) 


286(3.1) 


299(5.4) 


297(5.9) 


Quantitative 


245(3.9) 


269(3.5) 


297(2.8) 


305(4.8) 


310(5.7) 



'Number in parentheses is standard error estimate 
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whose mothers had eight or fewer years of schooling with those whose mothers 
were college graduates. Individuals whose mothers were college graduates 
scored an average of 65 points higher than those whose mothers had only 
grade school levels of education. The differences in prose, document, and 
quantitative scores were 61 points, 70 points, and 65 points, respectively. 

It is probable that the influence of parental status on subsequent 
literacy levels of their children when they become adults can be associated with 
the number of intervening influences. Parents with higher levels of education 
are more apt to have reading materials present in the home (Kirsch and 
Jungeblut, 1986), are more apt to provide parental encouragement for higher 
levels of educational achievement, are more likely to engender in their children 
both higher aspirations and expectations for educational and occupational 
attainment, and are more likely to provide financial resources for continued 
educational attainment. 

It seems reasonable that literacy skills could also be included in this 
intergenerational process as both a mediating and outcome variable. Venezky 
et al, (1987) refer to the complexity of the relationship between the literacy and 
educational attainment as not being simply unidirectional but instead mutually 
reiixxorcing. Their argument is simply that in one respect individuals who 
exert more effort and spend more time in schooling activities will develop 
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higher level literacy skills. On the other hand, individuals with higher level 
literacy skills will have greater success in schooling activities and thus will be 
more inclined to seek higher levels of educational attainment. This strong 
relationship between literacy skills and educational attainment has already 
been observed in the Mississippi Literacy Assessment data. 

The foregoing analysis of social status implies that lower literacy scores 
are associated with lower levels of educational attainment which also suggests 
a linkage with poverty. Table 4.7 depicts the impacts of more direct measures 
of poverty. In this table, mean scores are provided for Mississippi adults who 
reported receiving no government assistance and those who reported receiving 
any government assistance. Approximately one-third of the sample said that 
they received government assistance. The group who did receive government 
assistance had mean scores approximately thirty to forty points lower than the 
no-govemment-assistance group. The government assistance group was 
further divided by those who received food stamps; Women, Infant, Children 
(WIC) payments; and Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
Rates for the food stamp group were even more divergent from those not 
receiving government assistance with literacy scores generally about 60 points 
lower. These data closely link poverty and lower levels of literacy skills. 
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TABLE 4.7 

Literacy Scores as Related to Government AsDstance* 



Scale 


No 
Asdstanoe 


Any 
Assistance 


Food 
Stamp* 


WIC 


AFDC 


Prose 


270(2.4) 


234(3.7) 


219(6.7) 


236(4.9) 


227(6.5) 


Document 


267(2.8) 


225(3.8) 


208(6.2) 


239(4.1) 


218(5.7) 


Quantitative/ 


281(2.7) 


242(3.8) 


224(5.4) 


243(4.7) 


225(6.1) 



'Number in parentheses is standard error estimate 
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When this finding is taken into accoimt in concert with the previous set 
of fiudings on intergenerational mobility, there is good reason to be concerned 
about the futui*e of the Mississippi populati'^.n. The Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment indicates that Mississippians with lower levels of educational 
attainment will be more apt to transmit low educational attainment to their 
children. Furthermore, there is good reason to believe that these lower levels 
of attainment will result in both lower literacy skills and a higher dependency 
on government assistance. At this point, the data give great insight into the 
processes that create and transmit poverty. These forces are now operating 
and most Ukoly will shape significantly the future adult population of 
Mississippi unless there are significant and far reaching interventions. At this 
point in the analysis of literacy differences among subgroups in the Mississippi 
population, we identified several strong relationships. Three of these are of 
special interest for the present analysis. First, we have observed an 
association between race and literacy levels in which white adult scores were 
substantially higher than black adult scores » Second, parental education was 
also foimd to be associated with differences in literacy scores where those 
respondents whose parents had higher levels of education tended to have high 
literacy scores. Third, there was also a strong relationship with respondents' 
level of education and the level of their literacy scores. An interesting question 
can be posed concerning how these variables relate among themselves within 
the context of an intergenerational process. 
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In Figure 4.8, we have presented a particular analytic model that 
structures these influences in a causal sequence consistent with an 
intergenerational transfer of status. The particular model hypothesizes a 
series of interesting research questions. First, it hypothesizes that the effects 
of parental education on adult literacy can be explained in terms of two 
primary influences. These are direct influences between parental education 
and literacy and an indirect influence through subject's education where 
subject's education is seen as zn. intervening or mediating variable. The 
particular model is also structured to analyze the effects of race on literacy 
proficiency in terms of both direct and indirect influences. Three path models 
were developed that alternately assess the impact of these influences on prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy. 

The overall results of the three models follow a similar pattern. First, 
the total association of parental education upon respondent's literacy levels 
tended to fall in the range of .40-.50 levels of correlation. When the 
correlations are decomposed in the path analysis, approximately one-half of the 
effect was indirect through subject's education. In substantive terms, this 
finding is consistent with a causal sequence in which parents with higher 
levels of education encourage and facilitate their children's efforts to achieve 
higher levels of education, which in turn is translated into higher levels of 
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literacy proficiency. We were able to detect an ordered intergenerational 
sequence for these variables. 

The path model was less successful in explaining the effects of race 
upon literacy scores. The degree of association between race and literacy was 
of about the same magnitude as that for parental education (.40-.50 range). 
However, within the structure of the path model, the majority of the effects 
remain direct. The lack of a mediating effect of respondent's education needs 
to be addressed. There are a number of possibilities that can explain this 
outcome. It is possible that level of education between blacks and whites may 
not measure equal educational experiences between black and white adults in 
Mississippi. We may be comparing among older Mississippians the 
consequences of a segregated educational system. It is also possible that white 
families ire better able to transmit status advantages to their children than 
can black families. In other words, if a society discriminates on the basis of 
race, the impact of that discrimination may take precedence over social class 
differences in the intergenerational transfer of social currency. 
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TABLE 4.8 
Path Model for Vose Literacy 



Mother's Education 



.208 




^ Prose Literacy 



R-.684* 
R»».467 



Decomposition of EfTects 


Variable 


Total 
Association of 
Prose 
Literacy 


Direct 


Indirect 


Spurious 


Mother's Education 


.421 (100%) 


.148 (35%) 


.202 (48%) 


.071 (17%) 


Race 


.414 (100%) 


.280 (68%) 


.061 (15%) 


.073 (18%) 



*For Prose Literacy 
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TABLE 4.9 
Path Model for Document Literacy 



Mother's Education 



.208 




^ Prose Literacy 



R-.723* 
R»».572 



Decom 


position of Effects 


Variable 


Total 
Association of 
Document 
Literacy 


Direct 


Indirect 


Spurious 


Mother's Education .456 (100%) .175 (38%) .203 (45%) .078 (17%) 
Race .454 (100%) .314 (69%) .061 (13%) .078 (17%) 



♦For Document Literacy 
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TABLE 4.10 
Path Model for Quantitative Literacy 



M3ther's Education 



.208 



Race 




Subject's Education 



Prose Literacy 




RV471 



Decomposition of Effects j 


Variable 


Total 
Association of 
Quantitative 
Literacy 


Direct 


Indirect 


Spurious 


Mother^s Education 


.413 (100%) 


.145 (35%) 


.178 (43%) 


.090 (22%) 


Race 


.499 (100%) 


.378 (76%) 


.053 (11%) 


.067 (13%) 



^For Quantitative Literacy 
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Section 5. Literacy and the Workplace 



One of the most profound changes in the American workplace is the 
increasing information requirements predicated by the infusion of high 
technology into everyday use. Microprocessor technology, for instance, can be 
found everywhere from the grocery checkout stand to robotics in the factory. 
Other technolcjies also are finding their way into virtually every niche of the 
laoor force. This transition is no less true in Mississippi today and will 
increasingly be so in the foreseeable future. 

The net impact of these subtle yet profound shifts in the contemporary 
world is what Alvin Tofller^ calls the "powershift." He is referring to the new 
workplace in which information is the cornerstone of competitive economic 
activity. In TofHer's future, literacy levels in the workplace will become the 
p^ime factor for a state like Mississippi to successfully participate in the 
changing rules of this new e'X)nomic game. 
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How does the Mississippi work force fare in its ability to process 
information in terms of documents, writing, and quantitative manipulations? 
This section examines the patterns of literacy performance in the Mississippi 
workplace in several steps. First, a demographic profile of adults active in the 
state's labor force is presented. Second, literacy proficiency for those active in 
the labor force is compared to those not active in employment. These literacy 
scoi«s also are compared across msgor occupational groups in the state. Third, 
1 ' e specific literacy skills that Mississippi Literacy Assessment respondents 
who are active in the labor force perceive to be of importance in their jobs are 
described. Finally, the specific information-processing activities that are used 
in the Mississippi labor force by Mississippi Literacy Assessment respondents 
are presented. These skills are delineated by major occupational groups so 
that the variety of information-handling patterns existing in the workplace can 
be readily ascertained. 

In Table 5.1, a demographic profile of those active in the Mississippi 
labor force shows a pattern that is very consistent with other studies of siii h 
participation. More men than women are active in p:.id employment. V/orking 
patterns by age represent the well-known employment rate curve-participation 
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TABLE 5.1 

Demographic Profile of Active Mississippi Labor Force 

Labor Force Other ToUl 
Active 

N-(1126) N«(665) N»(1791) 

(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



Sex 








Males 


731 


26.9 


47.5 


Females 


53.6 


46.4 


b2.5 


Age 








15-24 


63.3 


36.7 


16.4 


25-34 


81.0 


19.0 


20.9 


35-44 


79.1 


20.9 


20.0 




IK ft 




13 9 




7 


Alt Q 


11 ft 


bo- fO 


lo.o 


fil 0 


17 7 


lUlvO 








Wiul6 


ft 


Ov.U 








39 S 


32.2 


Education , 








0-8 years 


32.3 


67.7 


13.4 


9-12 years 


49.3 


50.1 


19.5 


HS Grad, 


66.4 


33.6 


29.0 


Some College/Jr. 
College 


75.9 


24.1 


21.7 


College Graduate 


80.4 


19.6 


16.4 


MariUl Status 








Single 


65.6 


34.4 


19.2 


Married 


67.4 


32.6 


60.2 


Separated 


63.2 


36.8 


11.7 


Widowed 


20.5 


79.5 


7.8 



Source: Mississippi Adult Literacy Survey 
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is highest in the 25-to-54 age range and lower among other age groups, 
especially after age 65. ^^tes are slightly more likely than blacks to be active 
participants in the labor force, by about 3.5 perr mt on the average. 

The Unkage of the lack of a high school diploma with lower labor force 
participation rates is very evident in Table 5.1. Only one-third of those with 
less than 8 years of schooling are active, and this amount increases to about 
one-half for those with some high school completed. However, fully two-thirds 
of the high school graduates and three-fourths of those with some collige 
experience are actively employed in the labor force. This percentage increases 
to 80 percent among the college graduates. 

With the shifting patterns of household livicg arrangements in the U.S. 
being an important social change during the decade of the 1980s, it is 
surprising to find that marital status is only slightly related to labor force 
participation. There is virtua'i; no difference among those who are single, 
married, or separated in their participation rates as about two-thirds of each 
respective group are active employees. Only those who are widowed report 
lower employment rates, a situation that seems clearly a function of age. 
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From this demographic profile, it is clear that education is the most 
powerful factor among those variables contained in Table 5.1 in differentiating 
labor force participation status. It is followed by gender and age. 

How do those Mississippi adults who are active in the labor force 
compare with those who are not active in terms of their literacy proficiency? 
In Table 5.2, the average Uteracy scores for prose, documents, and quantitative 
skills are shown by emplojrment status. In each case, literacy proficiency is 
positively related to being in the labor force. Those who are active in the labor 
force score about 40 points higher in prose Uteracy, 50 points higher in 
handling documents, and about 40 points on the average in mathematical 
manipulation skills. 

A similar question is explored in Table 5.3 which profiles average 
literacy proficiency scores by m£gor occupational groups: professional-technical 
and managerial, clerical and sales, foreman-skilled, unskilled, and other 
workers. The clearest pattern in this table is the near-perfect ordering of the 
average literacy scores across these ms;jor occupational groups. Those in the 
professional-technical-managerial group score the highest, followed by clerical- 
sales, skilled, and unskilled worVors. The "other" category, being a residual 
group, tends to score closest to the clerical-sales occupational group. It is n-'t 
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TABLE 5.2 



Mean Literacy Proficiency Score for Active Labor Force and Other 

Mississippians 



Scale 


Active Labor Force 


Not active 




Ns(1126) 


N=(665) 


Prose Score 


272 


234 


Document Score 


270 


224 1 


Quantitative Score 


282 


244 1 
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TABLE 5.3 



Mean Literacy Proficiency for Migor Occupational Categories* 





ProfiTech 


Clerical 


Foreman 


Unskilled 


Other 




Scale 


Managerial 


Sales 


Skilled 




N=(44) 






N=(328) 


(N=193) 


N=(290) 


N=(232) 




Prose Scale 


304 


285 


257 


235 


281 




Document Scale 


299 


283 


254 


231 


288 




Quantitative Scale 


311 


292 


269 


244 


302 





^ere were 1126 participants classified es labor force active* Of these, there were 
39 cases of missing occupational information. 
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entirely surprising that those workers who are in professional » technical, or 
man^g^erial occupations show much higher Uteracy proficiency than the "blue- 
collar" occupations. This is the same pattern that clerical-sales workem exhibit 
but on a smaller scale. The distinction between the skilled and unskilled 
occupations is also sharp. The capacity to handle writing tasks, process 
information found in standard document form, and use mathematical 
procedures to handle quantitative information is found in greater degrees 
among skilled rather than unskilled employes in Mississippi's work force. 

While these patterns of literacy proficiency scores are telling features 
of the linkage of adult Uteracy to the workplace, what specific skills are most 
important to these msyor occupational groups in Mississippi? Table 5.4 shows 
a breakdown of eleven specific information-processing activities by occupational 
group. The figure displayed in this table is the percentage of respondents 
rating each activity as "important," "pretty important," or "very important" to 
their jobs. 

What is striking about these figures is how varied the importance of 
these tasks is across occupational categories. The professional-technical- 
managerial group considers all of these activities as important to their job 
requirements. Clerical-sales workers view mosi of them as important, while the 
skilled workers indicate that many are important. The unskilled workers 
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TABLE 5.4 

Importance of Specific Literacy Skills to Job Performance* 





ProCTech 
Managerial 


Clerical 
Sales 


Foreman 

Skilled 


UnskUled 


Reading 


98.6% 


94.9% 


85.8% 


67.9% 


Writing 


97.6* 


92.0% 


79.1% 


66.2% 


Math 


94.9% 


91.7% 


82.5% 


61.4% 


Talking 


98.9% 


97.8% 


96.3% 


86.7% 


Liiteoing 


99.1% 


98.4% 


97.6% 


92.6% 


Solve Problems 


99.0% 


96.o<^ 


93.1% 


81.1% 


New Ideas 


96.2% 


86.b% 


78.6% 


63.8% 


Woik with others 


98.8% 


98.3% 


96.9% 


90.7% 


Planning 


92.8% 


83.7% 


86.4% 


70.6% 


Organizing 


99.2% 


94.1% 


86.7% 


74.8% 


Leading 


92.6% 


76.2% 


74.7% 


79.5% 



^P^roenUge reflects retpondenU who indicated that the skill was important, pretty important or very 
tmporCant to their job performance. 
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report that some of these activities are important to their job requirements. On 
the one hand, there is a sharp contrast between professional-caliber workers, 
who must process information in a wide variety of ways, and unskilled 
employees, who indicate that it is largely through interacting with others that 
is important to their work life. One area in which this is evident is in the three 
traditional basic skills of reading, writing, and math. Over 90 percent of those 
in either the professional or clerical-sales groups rate these traditional literacy 
areas as important to their job activities. By contrast, two-thirds or fewer of 
the unskilled workers in Mississippi say that they are important to their 
employment situation. 

In essence, the data in this table suggest that these communication 
activities-talking, listening, working with others-may comprise a "core" set of 
literacy skills that cut across m£gor occupational lines while other activities 
involving creativity (new ideas, solving problems) or initiative (planning, 
organizing, leading) are of a priority only among those of the highest status 
positions in the paid labor force. Regarding the shifting nature of literacy 
requirements created by high technology in blue-collar work-settings, this 
pattern of results suggests that unskilled, and to some degree skilled, workers 
will likely face a stark change in the requirements of employment in the 
future. 
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The Mississippi Literacy Assessment Survey also collected information 
about the frequency of using specific literacy skills in the workplace. These 
skills are organized around the three Uteracy domains of the ETS 
measurement approach: prose, documents, and mathematics. For each activity, 
the frequency of using a specific skill at work is compared across these four 
m£Qor occupational groups. For prose skills. Tables 5.5 to 5.8 contain the 
results for the activities of using (reading) a report or journal article, forms, 
letters, or diagrams. For document skills. Tables 5.9 to 5.12 contain the results 
for the activities of using memoranda, reports, forms, or bills. For math 
activity. Table 5.12 contains the results of a single direct question concerning 
the use of mathematics on the job. 

The results for prose literacy skills echo the overall results for the 
importance placed upon those skills by occupational groups. Table 5.5 through 
5.8 demonstrate the ordering of frequc acy of use of specific prose-related 
activities by occupational group. Professionals make substantially greater use 
of prose activities than do the '^ther occupational groups. The magnitude of 
these differences is about t) ee-to-one in that about 75 percent of the 
professionals report using each skill at least once a week in comparison to only 
around 25 percent of the unskilled workers doing so. The other two 
occupational^ groups fall in between these two extreme groups. 
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The pattern of results for using documents is similar with two 
important exceptions. Clerical and sales workers make use of forms almost as 
much as do professional-technical-'managerial employees (78 versus 74 
percent). However, clerical and sales employees report using bills slightly more 
than do respondents in the professional group (44.5 versus 43.2 percent). 

In the use of mathematics at work, Table 5.13 shows that while this 
seme general pattern holds in this domain of literacy skills, the pi'ofessional 
and clerical-sales groups report rather similar frequencies of using math at 
least once a week in job activities (93 versus 90 percent). Only one-half of the 
unskilled workers, by comparison, report that they use math skills at work on 
a weekly basis. 

The Mississippi Literacy Assessment data have provided a number of 
important insights into both the literacy skills of the labor force and the 
literacy demands of the workplace. The active members of the Mississippi 
labor force were more Ukely to have better "functional Uteracy" skills than 
those who were not employed. This pattern was observed for prose scores, 
document scores, and quantitative scores. An important question is whether 
low literacy scores of the unemployed Umit their access to jobs. Within those 
adults who were actively participating in the force, there was a strong and 
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Frequency of Prose Skill: Reading Rep'^rts or Journal Articles by 

Occupational Group 





At least once 
a week 


Less than 
once a week* 


N 1 


ProfiTech. and 
1 Managerial 


78.1% 


22.0% 


325 


1 Clerical and Sales 


58.2% 


41.9% 


191 


Skilled and 
Foreman 


40.3% 


59.7% 


287 


Unskilled 


24.5% 


75.4% 


226 



^Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not app^iicable. 
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TABLE 5.6 

Frequency of Prose Skill: Reading Forms by Occupational Group 





At least once 
a v/eek 


Less than 
once a week* 


N 




ProfiTech. and 


84.8% 


15.3% 


325 




Managerial 










Clerical and Sales 


72.5% 


27.6% 


192 




Skilled and 


57.5% 


4?..4% 


287 




Foreman 










Unskilled 


38.8% 


61.3% 


226 



"Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable. 
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TABLE 5.7 



Frequency of Prose Reading Skill: Reading Letters by Occupational Group 





At least 
once a week 


Less than 
once a week* 


N 


ProfiTech. and 
Managerial 


72.8% 


27.2% 


325 


Clerical and Sales 


60.2% 


39.8% 


192 


Skilled/Foreman 


30.8% 


69.2% 


287 1 


Unskilled 


20.1% 


79.9% 


206 1 



""Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable. 
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TABLE 5.8 

Frequency of Prose Skill: Reading Diagrams by Occupational Group 





At least 
once a week 


Less than 
once a week* 




ProfiTech. and 
1 Managerial 


53.8% 


46.2% 


326 


1 Clerical and Sales 


24.3% 


75.7% 


191 


1 Skilled/Foreman 


45.2% 


54.8% 


287 


1 Unskilled 


18.5% 


81.5% 


228 



^Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable 
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TABLE 5.9 



Frequency Of Document Skills: Writing Memoranda by Occupational 

Group 





At least 
once a week 


Less than 
once a week* 


N 


Profi/Tcch. and 
Managerial 


68.8% 


31.2% 


324 


Clerical and Sales 


51.3% 


48./% 


193 1 


Skilled/Foreman 


19.5% 


81.5% 


286 


Unskilled 


13.8% 


76.2% 


224 I 



'''Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable. 
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TABLE 5.10 

Frequency of Document Skills: Writing Reports by Occupational Group 



At least Less than N 

once a week once a week* 

Prof.Tech. and 72.6% 27.4% 325 
Managerial 

Clerical and Sales 58.6% 41.4% 191 

Skilled/Foreman 43.4% 56.6% 286 

Unskilled 26.7% 73.3% 224 



Less than once a week includes jobs whree this is not applicable. 
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TABLE 5.11 

Frequency of Document Skills: Filling Out Forms by Occupational Group 



At least Less than N 

once a' week once a week* 



Profi^ech. and 
Managerial 


77.8% 


22.2% 


325 


Clerical and 
Sales 


74.4% 


25.6% 


192 


Skilled/Foreman 


54.3% 


45.7% 


285 


Unskilled 


35.6% 


64.4% 


227 



'''Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable. 
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TABLE 5.12 

Frequency of Document Skills: Pilling Out Invoices by Occupational 

Group 





At least 
once a week 


Less than 
once a week* 


N 1 


ProfiT'ech. and 
Managerial 


43.2% 


56.8% 


324 


Clerical and 
Sales 


44.5% 


55.5% 


191 


Skilled/Foreman 


22.1% 


77.9% 


285 


Unskilled 


16.8% 


73.2% 


225 



^Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable. 
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TABLE 5.13 



Frequency of Use of Mathematics Skills by Occupational Group 





At least 
once a week 


Less than 
once a week* 


N 1 


ProfiTech. and 
Managerial 


92.9% 


7.1% 


327 1 


Clerical and Sales 


89.6% 


10.4% 


193 


Skilled/Foreman 


77.0% 


23.0% 


287 


Unskilled 


52.1% 


47.9% 


228 1 



'^Less than once a week includes jobs where this is not applicable. 
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consistent pattern for the literacy skills to vary by the type of work or 
occupation. Professional, managerial, and technical occupations are thought 
to demand the highest level of Uteracy skills. This pattern was found in that 
the professional, managerial, and technical workers had substantially higher 
levels of literacy proficiency than did other occupational groups. As would be 
expected, the unskilled workers were found to have the most problems with 
literacy skills. 

Interestingly, most Mississippi workers reported that there was a fairly 
high demand for literacy skills in their work. The majority reported weekly 
requirements for the use of prose, document, and quantitative skills. Also, 
most Mississippi workers reported that a wide range of literacy and 
communication skills were important to their job performance. Unfortunately, 
we do not have comparable data on the Mississippi labor force of 10 or 20 years 
ago. Therefore, it is impossible to measure the degree to which either the labor 
force skills are improving or the degree to which job-Unked Uteracy 
requirements are increasing. This section of the report provides the baseline 
information from which such observations reliably can be made in the future. 
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ENDNOTES TO SECTION 5 



^Alvin TofQer, Powershift: Knowledge, Wealth, and Violence at the Edge 
of the 21st Century (New York: Bantam, 1990). 
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The Mississippi Literacy Assessment provides the first set of 
comprehensive literacy data on a representative cross-section of the state's 
adult population. The survey reveals that Mississippians' literacy skills range 
from the very fundamental to the very accomplished. The basic skills 
associated with simple "in school" reading were pervasive throughout the 
popiUation as most Mississlppians were able to read at a rudimentary or basic 
level. Mississlppians were less successful in completing simulation tasks that 
reflect the type of literacy skills needed to function competently in everyday 
commimity, work, and family settings. These "functional literacy" simulations 
included a number of prose, document, and quantitative tasks that ranged 
from the very simple to the very complex. The Mississippi Assessment findings 
point to low levels of "functional literacy" as the core of the state's literacy 
problem. 
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Literacy skills also varied greatly among the major social, demographic, 
and geographic groupings of the population. Through a series of data analyses, 
we attempted to delineate the msgor literacy patterns by educational, 
occupational, racial, age, and sex categories. This effort was greatly enhanced 
by the use of a series of literacy scales designed to locate a group or subgroup 
071 continua of literacy proficiencies. The availability of this information should 
place Mississippi at the forefront of Uteracy research and empower the state 
to address this problem in a more systematic fashion. These data should be 
of great value in improving our understanding of literacy in Mississippi and 
thereby assist policy makers in their attempt to improve literacy levels in the 
state. 

The mayor findings of the Mississippi Literacy Assessment are: 

• The msgority of Mississippians were able to read relatively 
uncomplicated, printed materials. Practically all were able to 
read at the rudimentary or basic levels as judged by the NAEP 
(reading) scale. 

* There was generally a lower level of "functional literacy" as 
judged by prose^ document, and quantitative scores. 
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Men and women were about equally skilled (or unskilled) in 
their prose, document, and quantitative literacy proficiency. 

literacy scores for blacks were substantially lower than scores 
for whites. These large differences were observed at each 
educational level of the respondents. 

Level of respondent education was found to have a strong 
association with each measure of literacy proficiency. 

Intergenerationai influences upon literacy levels were also 
observed. Parental education was found to influence the 
individual attainment of respondents and through that variable 
ultimately influence the level of literacy proficiency. 

Younger Mississippians (age 45 or less) had higher scores than 
the general population while older adults (65 and older) had 
substantially lower scores. 

Adults who were actively engaged in the labor force tended to 
have higher scores than those not currently working. 
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Welfare Mississippians (WIC, food stamps, and AFDC recipients) 
had lower literacy skills than the general adult population. 

Professional, technical, and managerial occupational groups were 
found to rank highest in literacy skills. Unskilled workers had 
substantially lower levels of literacy proficiency. 

Most Mississippi workers reported that functional literacy skills 
were important in their job performance. Sharp distinctions 
were observed between professional, technical, managerial 
workers and unskilled workers in the frequency of skill 
utiUzation. 

The projection of literacy scores to Mississippi coimties resulted 
in a concentration of counties with lower skill levels along the 
western border of the state* This concentration was strongest in 
the Delta region. 

Coastal communities, university communities, suburban 
communities^ and industrially-active communities tended to 
have the highest projected Uteracy scores. 
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The policy implications of the Mississippi Literacy Assessment can be 
discussed in terms of a number of state goals. The assessment data can be 
seen as the baseline from which progress in improving literacy can be judged. 
We now knov/ where Mississippians stood in 1990 in terms of Uteracy 
proficiency. We also know the major soda', demographic, and geographic 
levels of Uteracy skills. This information can be used to set pohcy goals for the 
decade. For the year 2000, for example, we could establish levels of 
improvement as goal,° defined by percentages of adults who perform at given 
prose, document, and quantitative levels. Subsequent follow-up studies could 
be used to determine if the goals were met. The Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment gives Mississippi policy makers the ability to understand where 
the state now stands in terms of "functional Uteracy," a method of defining 
goals for the future, and a means of measuring the achievement of these goals. 

Because there are rarely sufficient resources available to adequately 
attack a problem like low Uteracy levels, the targeting of programs is an 
important policy issue. If the policy goal is to direct the resources toward 
localities with the largest number of adults possessing the greatest need, 
cotinty estimates of literacy become important. 

The projection data in this report have definite poUcy implications. 
There should be a strong geographic dimension to any policy that seeks to 
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improve literacy levels among Mississippians. Many of the traditional 
agricultural areas of the state have populations with very low functional 
literacy" skills* The projections provide an excellent guideline for establishing 
priorities among counties. It should be made explicit that the literacy scores 
and the size of the population taken together provide the best ranking of 
literacy training needs* The Mississippi Literacy Assessment provides a 
rational means of objectively deciding on target locations for literacy programs. 

Program designs can be enhanced by information gleaned from the 
assessment* If we better imderstand the nature and extent of the deficiencies 
in Mississippi literacy skills, we should be able to design programs that more 
effectively address the need to improve literacy skills. Several programmatic 
implications which can be drawn from the assessment are discussed below. 
They can impact upon both the form and the content of literacy programs. 

Projected county literacy data help us focus on problem areas and, when 
used in concert mth other county data, help to define the local environment for 
program development purposes. If the counties with lower scores, and 
presumably greater need, are geographically similar, then these common 
features may be an important consideration in the design of programs. Should 
our programs be designed for sparse rural areas or populated urban areas? 
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Should we be sensitive to special needs of minority populations in a given 
area? The projections can lend insights in addressing such questions. 

The assessment data also can be used to help understand the skill level 
of program participants. A careful reading of the section on "Measuring 
Literacy" will result in a better feel for the range and complexity of skills that 
Mississippians possess. Furthermore, an understanding of the conceptional 
distinction between prose, document, and quantitative literacy can have the 
unajiticipated effect of encouraging a broad definition of literacy. Once literacy 
is understood in these terms, the likelihood of moving from a reading-oriented- 
program stance to a functional-literacy-oriented program is increased. 

The study also lends insight into the content needs of literacy programs. 
If Mississippians have difficulties with such documents as checkbooks and bus 
schedules, then these documents should become pan of the literacy training 
programs. A detailed analysis of the type of prose, document, and quantitative 
skills needed by Mississippians in literacy programs can be used to establish 
thresholds for training programs. The assessment also established skill 
hierarchies which can be used as general guides for increasing the level of 
skills training as participants become more proficient. 
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In closing this report on a literacy assessment of Mississippians, it is 
advisable that we consider again the meaning of Uteracy. We have 
conceptualized literacy as the capacity to effectively process information that 
is needed to fimction competently in the modem world. This conceptualization 
most often is used in reference to an individual's skills* That is, literacy is 
normally seen as an individual characteristic. The conceptualization can be 
extended, however, from the individual to the group or societal leveL Jusl as 
individual competency is associated with the ability to process information, so 
can group competencies be judged by that same ability. The Mississippi 
Literacy Assessment is an information-processing activity at the state level. 
A state's competency to effectively deal with its literacy problems will be, in 
part, a fimction of its collective skills of collecting, organizing, managing, and 
processing information about literacy. In this sense, the Mississippi Literacy 
Assessment makes the state collectively more 'Tunctionally literate*' and, 
consequently, should further increase its capability to deal with this important 
state priority. 
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Appendix^ Survey Methodology*^ 



The Mississippi Literacy Assessment had a target population of the 
staters noninstitutionalized adults between the ages of 16 and 75 years of age. 
Although telephone surveys using random-digit-dialing procedures are typically 
used to reach such adult populations in social survey designs, a low telephone 
saturation level in Mississippi households, estimated to be about 82 percent by 
the U.S« Bureau of the CensusS precluded the use of this approach. An 
alternate household interview design was developed using a two-stage 
sampling procedure. The first stage was the selection of households meeting 
the population criteria while the second stage involved the choice of an adult 
respondent within the household. 

*Thi9 Appendix was written by Frank M. Howell ofMiBsissippi State University and Keith Riut 
of WESTAT, Inc. Dr. Howell and Dr. Rust collaborated on this appendix as indepet ^ent 
consultants to the Mississippi Literacy Assessment, neither having a role in the design nor 
implementation of the study itself Information from and discussions with Dr. Arthur G. Cosby 
and Dr. Maxie P. Kohler were used in part to construct this overview of the survey methodology. 
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In order to select a sample of Mississippi households that does not 
suffer from the known bias of undercoverage from non-telephone households', 
a two-stage design was employed. Briefly, the procedure used to select a 
sample of 3,231 households was as follows. A simple random sample of 600 
addresses was drawn from a list of Mississippi household addresses compiled 
by Survey Sampling, Inc. (SSI). The Ust is incomplete and of unknown 
coverage in Mississippi, being drawn from Hsted domestic telephone numbers 
and addresses for registered automobiles. The complete list is beheved to cover 
86 percent of households in the U.S. In recognition that the list was not 
complete and that households not covered are likely to differ considerably in 
literacy levels than those listed, a second stage of household sampling followed. 
Having located one of the initially selected addresses, an interviewer in the 
field proceeded to list households in the same block as the \nitial selection, 
including every second household listed within the sample, to jrield a total 
sample of six addresses within the block. Of the 600 initial selections, 12 were . 
not utilized. Other initial addresses were not locatable, and some were 
business addresses. Sor of the initial and second stage addresses were 
associated with vacant dwelUngs. These various forms of attrition led to the 
fmal tally of 3,231 households selected. 

At the household stage, a modified Troldahl-Carter procedure was 
employed to select an adult respondent within the household^. Using a 
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randomly assigned sequence, the respondent-selection procedure rotated among 
the "youngest male," "middle (or youngest) female," "oldest male," "youngest 
female," "middle (oldest) male," and the "oldest female" in the household. 
Households not meeting the selection criteria were considered ineligible, and 
the next household address available in the set of six households was 
contacted. Up to three attempts to contact each household were made with the 
result of each attempt recorded by the interviewer. 

A summary of the participation experience for the study is shown in 
table form. The data used in.constructing the table was provided by Dr. Maxie 
Kohler, who supervised the survey field staff operation. The final participation 
rate consists of two distinct components. The first is the household 
participation rate. This component indicates ths proportion of the 3,231 
households selected for the study, where it was possible to establi&u who, if 
anyone, was to be the selected respondent. This rate was 89.0 percent, with 
the great megority of the attrition being the result of the inability to make a 
contact with anyone in the household, even after repeated callbacks. The 
second component is the participation rate among those 2,217 persons selected 
for the study from among those eligible within the 2,874 participating 
households. The person-level participation rate for this group was 81.3 percent. 
The msgor causes of the person level attrition were, in order of importance. 
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respondent refusal, inability to contact the selected person, and insufEcient 
time to complete all of the survey interviews. 

Combining the household and person level participation rates gives an 
overall participation rate cf 72.3 percent. This rate is in the adequate-to-good 
range for a study of this type, and probably better than average. Any study 
which requires contacting a household, selecting a respondent from that 
household, and personally interviewing that respondent is boimd to suffer a 
fair amount of sample attrition, and overall response rate of 80-85 percent is 
probably a practical ceiUng on possible participation. In the case of the 
Mississippi Literacy Assessment, the length and nature of the interview would 
be such that one might anticipate a rate below 80 percent. However, the 
relatively low rate of respondent refusals (189 out of 2,009 contacted, that is 
9.4 percent) is such that the study must undoubtedly have been presented in 
a positive Ught to the selected individuals by the field staff as a whole. 

There are one or two aspects where somewhat higher levels of 
articipation might have been achieved. Of the 3,220 households where an 
attempt to contact was made, no contact was achieved in 305 cases (9.5 
percent). This figure seems moderately high, and it may have been possible 
to reduce it a few percentage points by use of more frequent callbacks, visiting 
more frequently during evening hours, etc. It must be noted, however, that to 
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reduce this level of noncontact would likely have required greater expenditure 
of money and time, which may not have been worthwhile, at least in the 
judgment of the investigators. The second point where improvement might 
have resulted from greater contact efforts was in the area of individual 
noncontact, where 146 out of 2,071 attempted contacts (7.0 percent) were not 
successful. One approach that might have reduced this loss would have been 
to attempt to schedule the interview with the respondent at a more convenient 
specified time, rather than relying on repeated callbacks to locate the 
individual at a convenient time by chance. Telephone calls could have been 
used to expedite this process, obtaining the telephone number from the 
household member with whom the initial contact was made. Again, however, 
the extra effort required would have entailed further resources than were 
available for the project. 

The level of overall participation is sufficiently high that analysts and 
researchers can have confidence that the results will generalize to the 
population of Mississippi, especially so as there are no particular components 
of the survey process where the nonparticipation was substantial. Rather, it 
arose from each of the various survey facets contributing moderately to the 
overall level of nonparticipation, making less likely that particular 
population subgroups are severely under-represented among the participants. 
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' - ' - -'' CMJCUUtlONOrPA^ 


Disp§nsMtion Outcome- 


Numb0r or P0ro$nt 


1. AddrMMs 


Total pot«nbal addresses in clusters 




3.600 


Clusters rwt utilized 




72 


Addresses in survey 




3.526 


Out-of-soope addresses 






Cluster not locaiable 


59 




Business 


121 




Vacant dwelling 


117 




Total 




297 


II. Householda 






In-scope houset^olds 




3.231 


Non-participating hooset)old8 






^k) oontaa tocatable 


305 




High chnne area 


11 




Unaccounted for 


26 




Other 


15 




Total 




357 


PartiapaDng houselxHds 




2,874 


111. Peraona 






Total potential persons surveyed 




2.874 


Households with no age-eligible persons in scope 




208 


Households with a person in scope 




2.666 


No sex*«ligible respor>dent 


404 




Selected person insufficiently healthy 


45 




Total 


449 




Total sample of in-scope persons 




2.217 


Non-parDcipaong persons 






Respondent unavailable 


146 




Insufficient survey bme 


62 




Respondent refusal 


189 




Interview terminated 


17 




Total 


414 




Total persons participating 




1,603 


IV. Participation Ratea 






Household participabon rate 




88.95% 


Person (within-household) participation rate 




81.33% 


Overall participation rate 




72.34% 
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In order to minimize the efTects of undercoverage in the sampling frame, 
non-contacts with eligible households, and refusals, a post-stratification ratio 
adyustment was computed^. This type of adjustment is commonly utilized in 
face-to-face household surveys of this nature so that survey estimates of key 
demographic totals are in agreement with independent population figures for 
these factors^* While a number of factors preferably would have been used for 
this survey, one constraint is the availability of accurate estimates of such 
variables in both the survey and from independent sources. 

Based upon these two considerations, the demographic variables chosen for 
the post-stratification ratio adjustment were sex, race, and age. Independent 
estimates of these populations for Mississippi were obtained from the database 
of population estimates by Woods and Poole, Inc. of Washington, D.C. These 
three variables were used to divide the survey sample into 24 strata. Table 7.2 
contains these 24 race-sex-age strata, displaying the respective proportions , 
contained in the realized survey sample and the independent estimates of the 
Mississippi population. These post-stratification adjustment factors are the 
ratios of the population and sample proportions for each of the sample strata. 

As can be observed from inspecting this table, the realized Mississippi 
Literacy Assessment sample tends to reflect each of the 24 race-sex-age strata 
with reasonable precision, with one exception^. Black males between the ages 
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TABLE 7 J 







OmOOMMtO 


N 




N 


^cporOM 


f»etof 












15-24 


110.MO 


0 0005 


75 


00420 


1.4406 




131.105 


OOOlO 


108 


0 0571 


MOM 


3M4 


121.733 


0 0151 


123 


0 OOOi 


0946t 


45.M 


M.512 


0 0474 


19 


0 0408 


0.05U 


55-M 


72.513 


0 0357 


If 


0.04ft 


0.7459 




90.727 


0 04&« 


•• 


00408 


0.83lt 










15-24 


111.237 


009ft3 


77 


0 0431 


13053 


25-34 


121.507 


0 0050 


171 


0 0057 


00718 


35-44 


12t.l45 


0 0052 


111 


0 0«21 


1O408 


45-54 


05.053 


ooai 


133 


0 0744 


0.5405 


55-M 


77.547 


O03O4 


125 


oooot 


05587 




135.103 


0 0002 


127 


00711 


0.0733 




15-24 


•5.402 


0.0432 


43 


0 0241 


1 7085 


25-34 


73.70t 


0 0373 


40 


00257 


1.4514 


3S44 


40.5M 


00251 


45 


00252 


00850 


45-54 


30.075 


0 0152 


22 


00123 


U355 


55-M 


24.132 


0012« 


4 


00082 


57273 


«5« 


41.255 


00200 


25 


00157 


1 3312 












15-24 


•3,774 


0 0424 


50 


00200 


15143 


2V34 


70.57t 


0 0403 


72 


0 0403 


10000 


3»44 


50.151 


0 0302 


51 


0028S 


lOOM 


45-54 


3I,>M 


0 0201 


34 


0 0150 


10579 


55-M 


34,434 


00174 


33 


0 0155 


0 0405 




50,253 


00300 


50 


0 0200 


10714 


TorMt 


1.077,152 


10001* 


1757 


oooor 





* Does not sum to 1.0 because ol rounding error. 
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of 55-64 are under-represented in this sample by a factor of about 5.7. This is 
the only strata that appears to have any noteworthy undercoverage in the 
realized sample. The post-stratification weights contained in the data file 
represent these ratios shown in the table below. 

To assess the effect of the post-stratification ratio adjustment on the 
reaUzed sample, Table 7.3 compsires the unweighted sample frequencies, 
weighted sample frequencies, and independent population estimates from 
Woods and Poole, Inc. on race, sex, and age. This comparison reveals that the 
weights bring the Mississippi Literacy Assessment sample into alignment with 
independent population totals on these three key demographic variables, and 
potentiaUy several others correlated to these three factors. To partiaUy account 
for the differential within-household selection rates, a weight for household 
size was created. Because of incomplete information on the full composition 
of the sampled households, an approximation of the reciprocal of the household 
size was used instead. This approximation is the within-household selection 
adjustment. A weighting variable consisting of the within-household selection 
adjustment plus these post-stratification adjustments is contained in the 
public-use Mississippi Literacy Assessment data file. 

Using the jac'-knife repeated rephcation (J^r) approach v/ithout 
stratification^, we computed standard error estimates for a variety of sample 
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statistics but all restricted to means and proportions. These estimates were 
computed for the entire sample as well as for important subgroups such as 
gender, race/ethnicity, education levels, and age. The ratio of the Jrr standard 
error to a similar standard error assuming a simple random sample (srs) of the 
same size is the design effect" of the realized Mississippi Literacy Assessment 
sample. For all jrr standard errors that were computed, the design effect (or 
DEFF) was also computed. The vast mcgority of these DEFFs were between 1.0 
and 1.5, indicating that the Mississippi Literacy Assessment sample design 
appears to have the relative precision ranging from between a simple random 
sample of the same size to about one-third less precision. In other words, this 
Mississippi Literacy Assessment sample of n=1804 has the apparent sampling 
precision of a srs of between 1,804 to about 1,203 in size. 

In summary, there is evidence to believe that users of the Mississippi 
Literacy Assessment would be slightly conservative to assume a constant 
design effect of 1.5 for most uses of these data. However, standard c autions 
should be applied when making these and oiher assumptions aboiit such 
survey data". As Rust has discussed, there are limitations to the 
generalization of design effects from a few key parameters to a large class of 
estimates". Consequently, the public-use version of the data file has the jrr 
repUcate identifier attached to each respondent recoru to permit secondary 
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analysts to use the jackknife replicate approach to estimate standard errors for 
the particular statistic needed in their analysis. 
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COMPARISON OF IJNWEIGBTED, WmCHTED SAMPLE 
ESnMAItES TO INOEPENBENIiroPULATIQI^^^ 



DfMooiumc 
FACTOfi: 


i « •— 1- ^ — 1 

UriwWIprllVil 


wfmfffWmM 






So: 




42.1 


47.6 


47.6 


56 




579 


52.4 


52.4 


46 


RACf: 




72.5 


65.9 


66.5 


55 


BlMCk$ 


26.5 


33.2 


33.5 


75 


Aai: 


15-24 


13.7 


20.2 


20.2 


72 


25-34 


217 


20.6 


20.9 


0.1 


3SM4 


187 


16.6 


16.6 


•0.6 


45*54 


15.6 


132 


13.1 


19 


5SS4 


13.9 


10.6 


106 


2.4 


65^ 


163 


16.5 


16 6 


-06 



* Not6: perc6ntag«t may not round to 100 bACtuta o( rounding arfor. howtvtr. for R«C6 

thaf6 IS an omittad caiagory of *othar" whtch pradudat tummtng to 100 paroant. 
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